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PREFACE. 


THs Autobiography of my late husband, the Rev, 
Dr Lindsay, was finished by him about a year before 
his death in March 1923. 

He intended to publish it on its completion, but 
his last work, ‘ Great Philosophical Problems,’ pub- 
lished in 1922, so engaged his attention that the 
Autobiography was set aside meantime, never to be 
taken up again, as a long illness, terminating fatally, 
supervened. 

Soon after my husband’s death I collected and 
arranged the Autobiography for publication. In com- 
piling it for the Press I have changed or added noth- 
ing—the Autobiography appears just as my husband 
left it. 

Had Dr Lindsay lived to see this work in the 
publishers’ hands, in all probability he would have 
made corrections and enlargements. 

I need say nothing about his purpose in writing 


vi PREFACE 
it, as it speaks for itself. One of his poems, entitled 
“* A Song of Soul-Dedication,”’ begins— 


“This life, O Lord, no temple made with hands, 
I dedicate to Thee.” ... 


I think his Autobiography shews how far he suc- 
ceeded in keeping that vow. 


MARGARET D. LINDSAY. 


Annick Lopcs, IRVINE, 
ScortanD, November 1923, 
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MY ‘LIFE IN ITS INTELLECTUAL 
~ DEVELOPMENT. 





CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


I HAD written a full Autobiography, dealing with my 
Life as a record of intellectual and spiritual develop- 
ment, under the title ‘‘ Fragments of my Life.” But 
I have deliberately resolved to present only one of 
these two hemispheres, and that one the intellectual 
development, touching on the other no more than is 
barely necessary. Not without regret have I felt 
impelled to drop the other hemisphere, that of the 
spiritual development, with its attendant train of 
outer personal circumstance, which would, at least, 
have made the work a more piquant and a more 
human document. But the omission has been made, 
after full and careful deliberation, for reasons which 
seemed satisfactory to myself. But in adopting this 
course, and leaving aside personal circumstance for 
intellectual fact, I wish in the strongest manner to 
affirm that I could never say, with Mark Pattison, 
A 2 
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“T have really no history but a mental history.” 
On the contrary, my spiritual development has always 
stood out as a distinct and conscious care to me, 
and I have ever sought to make it even-paced and 
symmetrical with my mental growth. In restricting 
the work to my intellectual development, I have 
done a much more natural thing than some might 
suppose. When it was almost completely drafted, 
I noted, with some satisfaction, that the Italian 
philosopher, Croce, had done on smaller scale the 
same sort of thing (in the ‘ Revue de Métaphysique 
et de Morale,’ 1919). He said he had no wish to 
write ‘‘ Confessions’’ or ‘“‘ Reminiscences” or per- 
sonal ‘‘ Memoirs,” but to give some history and 
criticism of his own intellectual development and 
work. It was because I had, long before, felt the 
same thing, that I had cast my work in its present 
form. I have never had anything but scant sym- 
pathy with the narrowing ideal which is content to 
make of man— 


“ A reasoning, self-sufficing thing, 
An intellectual all in all !” 


Intellectual development, properly directed, means 
a real self-culture: as a man “ thinketh in his heart, 
so is he.” Yet I have, in all my work, championed 
intellect against every philosophy that sought to 
undervalue it, and have strongly stood for reason 
as the highest, divinest thing in man, with sway and 
sweep that are universal. I stand for a stalwart 
intellectualism, but not as something per se. A man’s 
life—if he has truly lived—will infinitely transcend 
any possible account of it. And his life is never for 
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account—for beholding—but for itself. When we are 
living our lives, our relation to any grace of life we 
may possess is such that, as Coventry Patmore said, 
we are not ‘“ subject and spectator too.”” One may 
note, however, a curious youthful transient phase of 
such spectatorial quality in the Autobiography of that 
distinguished Danish man of letters, George Brandes 
(p. 58). To those who, from the appearance of the work 
even in this modified form, conclude that I have taken 
myself toc seriously, I would only repeat what Goethe 
wrote in 1796 to Schiller of certain in their time :— 
** How little do they know that a man, who takes 
life seriously, lives in an impregnable castle!” No 
one, of course, is under any manner of obligation 
to trouble himself with this account, fragmentary 
and partial as it must be. But the account may 
have its own use and worth, in a world where we 
know but in part. The study of the past—and of 
our own past—can always be made a fruitful one. 
For, as the matter was once well put, ‘“ Our past 
as well as our future shall be what we make it. It 
is a fragment that awaits its interpretation, nay, 
awaits its full being, its true creation, from the 
whole.’ It does not seem as though we need alto- 
gether await the issue wherein, as Shelley has so 
exquisitely said— 
“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 


Stains the white radiance of eternity 
Until death tramples it to fragments.” 


Life is already a fragmentary thing, and only frag- 
ments of it can be gathered and presented. I had 
called the full work “‘ Fragments,’ because no well- 
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considered autobiographic effort can hope to give 
more than a tithe of all the man has thought, felt, 
said, and done. But even so limited an autobiographic 
impulse or effort as the present may carry with it 
some degree of human interest, so that there is no 
occasion to give way to Carlyle’s impatience with 
“these autobiographical times of ours.” Hmerson 
has the truth much more with him when he assever- 
ates that every man has a life-history worth hearing, 
if only we could get it. So, too, has Edward Fitz- 
gerald when he wishes we had more lives of obscure 
persons, for the sake of their personal expression— 
the expression of what they felt and thought, hoped 
and feared, perceived, and knew. If, as Leslie Stephen 
said, “no autobiography is dull,” even a partial 
autobiography like the present will carry interest 
for intelligent readers. On the other hand, one re- 
calis what Sir Conan Doyle once remarked about 
autobiography, that “it is the most difficult of all 
human compositions, calling for a mixture of tact, 
discretion, and frankness, which make an almost 
impossible blend,” and further, as to British auto- 
biography, that ‘of all forms of literature, it is the 
one least adapted to the national genius.” This is, 
he thinks, because we are so little frank as to our 
emotions. I take these deterrent considerations, so 
far as they apply to my self-restricted task, as much 
more reasons for readers judging considerately of 
one’s performance, than as partial warrant for my 
not undertaking the fuller task. 

We have the authority of the man who has had 
the most remarkable of biographies—Dr Johnson 
himself—for saying that a man’s life may be best 
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written by himself. And if I have not spoken of 
my private experiences or fortunes, that is because 
I am not so foolish as to imagine that these carry 
the slightest interest for the world; but there are 
always those—and they are the noblest—who feel 
a genuine interest in intellectual ideals and achieve- 
ments. Nor should it be forgotten, in this connec- 
tion, how rarely history embalms a great character 
in its totality. Mr Asquith has expressed his dis- 
agreement with Dr Jobhnson’s dictum, which yet 
retains its general truth, and he thinks few auto- 
biographies make good literature—a judgment clearly 
negatived by a host of autobiographies that might 
be named from the time of Jerome Cardan. Mr 
Asquith’s criticism is the very conventional one that 
* self-consciousness is, as a rule, fatal to art, and 
yet self-consciousness is the essence of autobiography.” 
Now, of course, every one admits the well-known 
sense in which self-consciousness has an objection- 
able and marring effect, but no one with the smallest 
tincture of philosophic insight would dream of re- 
ducing all self-consciousness to this paltry and limit- 
ing sense. That would be utterly to fail to under- 
stand the splendid power and functioning of self- 
consciousness in true personality, which has an 
infinite superiority to petty self-centredness. It is, 
and can only be, as a clear, self-conscious subject, 
that man makes for the highest ends, and developes 
the rarest activities. In all which, he is gaining the 
completest mastery over himself, enriching his being 
with purposefulness and value, from which mere 
self-centred elements are extruded to the last degree. 
True autobiography is instinct with such life, and 
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it is more than doubtful if any biographer can be so 
perfectly conscious of it as is the subject himself. 
It is assuredly non-negotiable, though the contagion 
of it may make itself felt to a high degree. For my 
own part, I owe so much to autobiography—to say 
nothing of biography—that I am determined to repay 
my debt in kind, every difficulty notwithstanding : 
xarerra ta kada. A form of literature whose modern 
sanctions derive from Goethe, Gibbon, Mill, Newman, 
Franklin, and others, on to John Beattie Crozier, 
and many another of our time, awaits no approval 
from any quarter. If it be true, as has sometimes 
been maintained, that a biography should have an 
interest of its own apart from the subject, I am not 
wholly without hope that this autobiographic record 
may carry some elements of interest beyond and 
apart from its subject. Yet I have, after the fashion 
of the prince of biographers, Plutarch, been content 
to leave the times in which I have lived in the back- 
ground, in my desire or aim to present my intellectual 
life, with the principles and motives that have guided 
and directed it. I have left its relations to con- 
temporary bodies, movements, events, to suggest 
themselves, for the most part. It can surely be 
allowed that one should, in his humble measure, find 
his attitude outlined in the words of Ranke: “ Great 
men do not make their age, but neither are they 
made by it. They are original minds, who indepen- 
dently participate in the conflict of ideas, concentrate 
the mightiest of them, those on which the future 
depends, develope them, and are developed by them.” 
It can surely be kept in mind that these self-written 
Lives will have their survivals, like other things, and, 
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what is more to the point, their immediate uses in 
any case. Even those of them, whose worth and 
uses may be more immediate, may be none the less 
free, on that very account, from the ugly temptation 
to posture before posterity. And, apart from all 
else, it hardly needs pointing out that there is no 
more democratic province, in the so-called republic 
of letters, than that of autobiographic effort. Not 
the slightest call, it will be easily understood, is here 
felt to emulate the unlimited reserve which has some- 
times been accounted a virtue in certain of the 
greatest autobiographical efforts. One attraction of 
autobiographic effort lies just in the fact that, unlike 
biography, with its full-length portraitures, it admits 
of the selective process. I never could have wished 
or attempted to give anything after the fashion, say, 
of Herbert Spencer’s Autobiography—with its multi- 
tudinous trivialities about little meetings, dinings, 
nervous disorders, disturbances through cock-crow- 
ings, et hoc genus omne—all the petty details of my 
uneventful life. One has enough self-absorption, in 
doing the little I have here done, without reaching 
after anything so excessive as was possible to Spencer’s 
** nhiloprogenitive instinct.” There need certainly be 
no conscious lack of candour or sincerity in giving 
such account as may seem feasible, useful, or desir- 
able, of life in the making—of the aspirations, ideals, 
principles, sentiments, and deeds, that have gone to 
form its real and positive character and result. Our 
interest in such matters surely centres in what the 
life has positively been and done, despite the negative 
forces of ethical failure, and of what has been called 
the “demonic” element in destiny. Our concern 
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is with the life in its essential, not accidental aspects, 
for these give it any interest it may have for the 
world, without need to go farther on the path of 
desecrating publicity. A man’s truest and highest 
creation is himself: he is always more than his work. 
But his ideals will be to him more and higher than 
either himself or his work. They help shew the man 
as he is, and aims to be, and not merely in what he 
does ; and it is with the character of his personality 
that autobiography is so greatly concerned. They 
redeem him from vain and petty self-absorption, and 
render what a French critic once styled “ auto- 
theism” to him deeply abhorrent. Mr A. ©. Benson 
has said that ‘‘most of us have in our hearts that 
inmost shrine of egotism, where the fire burns clear 
and fragrant before an idealised image of self”? ; and 
he goes further and says that he believes “this to 
be a wholesome and valuable thing, because it is of 
the essence of self-respect, and gives us a feeble im- 
pulse in the direction of virtue and faith.” With 
this I am in certain ways inclined to agree. Our 
interest is to see how what a man believes has crea- 
tively determined the rest; to mark how the benefi- 
cent manhood of spiritual personality has been shot 
through with fine desire to serve humanity in its 
most upward developments. For there is an event- 
fulness of the inner man which is more than the 
eventfulness of outer life, and may exist where ex- 
terior eventfulness is greatly or altogether wanting. 
J. A. Symonds once said that the only biography 
worth the record was the subjective biography, since 
the thing of supreme importance and interest must 
be what happens in a man rather than to him. ’Tig 
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the inner life that fascinates us, and to give expres- 
sion, however imperfectly, to this inner life, is more 
than to relate moving accidents, outer preferments, 
or thrilling disasters. In this mind as to the superior 
importance of interior event, I have been chiefly 
anxious to speak of some aspects of my intellectual 
life. and spiritual experience, so far as this latter has 
been related: to my intellectual development. But 
it should be remembered that, over against this 
importance of inner or subjective aspects, there has 
been set, as complementary, the large element of 
objective fact and history presented in the ** Bibliog- 
raphy ” of the present work, with its chronological 
references, which themselves make the intellectual 
development traceable for any to whom it may be 
of sufficient interest. I can adopt the words of that 
religious genius, Dr Horace Bushnell, in a fragment 
of autobiography. ‘In my separate and merely 
personal kind of life, I have had a greater epic trans- 
acted than was ever written, or could be.” It is 
because I hold a great experience—at once intellectual 
and spiritual—far greater than great fortune or 
station, that these chapters are now written. I am 
far from insensible to the advantages, in social posi- 
tion and otherwise, which. I have enjoyed to the 
furtherance of my intellectual development in the 
latter part of my life, but my life has always retained 
a certain personal character, has remained that of 
an independent philosopher, whose main concern has 
yet been with the most public thing in the universe, 
to wit, the universe itself. And ‘ we shall one day 
see,” it has been said, “ that the most private is the 
most public energy,” but that day of insight has not 
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yet dawned for the world. Herbert Spencer, John 
Hutchison Stirling, Shadworth H. Hodgson, Alfred 
W. Benn, and John Theodore Merz, are great and 
honoured names in recent British philosophy, but 
they were all independent—and none of them official 
—philosophers, though they all realised high philo- 
sophical achievement in their different directions and 
degrees. This, all detractors notwithstanding. In 
an unrestricted autobiography, our interest is to see 
the man hampered, fettered, liimited—at times, even 
depressed—by his environment, but never measured 
nor submerged by it; to behold him always tran- 
scending it, and giving to things of circumstance and 
event new courses and strangely glorious destinies. 
His detached experiences would, in themselves, be 
so many unintelligible fragments, but we can gain 
some vital enrichment of our own present experience, 
as we see these, in their meaning, taken up as parts 
of one life-whole. And if, below the calm flow of 
intellectual narrative here presented, but little is 
paraded of the sense of outer limitations, hamperings, 
depressions, just alluded to, I beg the reader not to 
be deceived by that reticence and restraint, but be 
assured that, over the major part of life, and in some 
senses over the whole of life, the iron of all these 
things had deeply entered my soul, and given to my 
work much of whatever depth of conviction, energy 
of expression, and persistency of pursuit may have 
characterised it. That is the heroism of the intellec- 
tual life, which it would be crass folly to ignore or 
disown. How many they have been in whom I have 
secretly and ardently admired this intellectual hero- 
ism over the long tracts of history ! 
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If any seek to know why I have made the refer- 
ences to personal experience that follow in the rest 
of this chapter, I shall let the words of a recent 
writer supply the answer. “‘ What comes most to 
the hearts of men and women is not the great suc- 
cesses that others have won, nor the famous books 
they: may have written, but the way in which they 
have fought the battle of life, making no compromise 
with dishonour, and never losing courage, even when 
their noonday sky is dark as midnight.” The path 
of performance was for me the only possible path, 
but once and again it seemed completely blocked ; 
I held on my way; the obstacles disappeared ; the 
clouds lifted. Such is the way of Providence, for 
him whose faith fails not. 

On such lines as those now indicated, with what 
imperfections soever, will some phases of my life in 
its intellectual aspects be here and now set forth, 
whether or no I succeed in imparting to my account 
somewhat of that personal flavour and sense of 
reality which are essential to good autobiography. 
This, too, despite the fact that no man looks back 
on his life with less complacency than I do on mine. 
There may be thankfulness notwithstanding, and a 
vision of how, on little things of life, have hinged 
things that were great—development of one’s powers, 
subduing of one’s evils, educing of life-harmony 
through one’s free and full participation in the life 
and love of God. I have not shunned, through weak 
and foolish fear of being thought Pharisaic and 
egotistical, to speak of myself or my labours, as is 
necessary and natural to autobiographic work ; for, 
if there are still persons of mind so unillumined, or 
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horizon so circumscribed, as not to understand the 
needs and motives for so doing, that is no concern 
of mine. Such persons do not yet know that what 
may seem an egoism of the pen—of the first personal 
pronoun—is not yet an egoism of the soul; in other 
words, that not when self is the subject of thought, 
but only when it is its object, is one an egoist. Let 
such persons learn the meaning of Goethe’s scornful 
dismissal of the charge of egoism :—‘‘Ich, Egoist ? 
Wenn ich’s nicht besser wiisste!’? Why, envy (der 
Neid), he goes on to say, is the true egoism. Heine, 
however, did not allow that of envy there was in 
Goethe none. The cant about self-consciousness in 
these matters fails to realise the simple fact that 
self-consciousness is not occupation with one’s self 
to the exclusion of everything else; for the self is 
still social in its nature; and its act, while the act 
of the self, derives its meaning from a host of more 
or less consciously realised relationships. 
Autobiographic writers have often been accused 
of writing of their times rather than of their own 
lives; well, I have not aspired to do anything of the 
kind. I have sought to give only as much of world- 
circumstance or environment as may keep the per- 
sonal element from cloying. But I have exercised 
great self-restraint in respect of men and institutions. 
“Before the immense possibilities of man,” says 
Emerson, “all mere experience, all past biography, 
however spotless and sainted, shrinks away.”’ (‘ The 
Oversoul.’) Therefore one may very well claim to 
mould and shape his life so that it shall be as far as 
possible from a duplicate of any other life that has 
been lived. This is the meaning of true individuality, 
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which implies the full possession of all one’s powers, 
thoughts, qualities, opinions, standards, and values. 
But such individuality is beginning rather than end, 
and in its non-rejection of the reciprocities of society, 
it makes, in its own true way, for social evolution. 

My life, in its intellectuai development, has owed 
nothing to office, and nothing therefore have I said 
as to any offices I have held, or declined, or missed. 
I have, however, allowed an extract to appear from 
‘Who’s Who’ later, as not without some bearing on 
my earlier intellectual development. This silent pro- 
cedure, an undoubtedly virtuous one, obviates the 
unwelcome necessity of removing from pedestals vari- 
ous personalities—civic, academic, and ecclesiastical. 
Lord Rosebery once said, “office is but a small 
accident in the career” of a man. Yes, but what 
is left of most men, shorn of office? For myself, I 
always knew I had never suffered anything but what 
had often enough happened to men who, beyond 
their compeers, had shewn any forms of originality, 
force, and achievement. ‘Ne cede malis, sed contra 
audentior ito ’—I held to be a true principle in such 
issues, for the man of adquate faith, courage, and 
self-knowledge. I was but thrown back, at such 
times, in my disenchanted calm, on virtue, on char- 
acter and elevation of life, as worth more than whole 
Universities of knowledges or preferments; and I 
was rendered superior to that natural discontent with 
one’s position long ago described by the poet— 


“Optat ephippia bos, piger optat arare caballus.” 
(Horace, Ep. I. 14, 43.) 


So the witchery of my tranquil studies speedily 
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returned: the higher faith that all things were, in 
ways wholly hidden, working out the best, sustained 
me, and kept me untinged and unharmed. But how 
short-sighted we are, and how little do we divine the 
ways in which our true destiny is being worked out 
and fulfilled. I little dreamed that I was soon to 
enter upon a private position of such leisure and 
independence as no academic office in my country’s 
gift could have brought me. My freedom and delight 
in intellectual work under such conditions were com- 
plete. In the earlier experiences just spoken of, I 
had only learned to know a little more deeply the 
infinite pathos of a human trust in God. But any 
such experiences carried for me, far from any sense 
of defeat, a high and peculiar consciousness of in- 
tellectual and moral victory. The poet’s words were 
with me— 
“Thou hast great allies ; 


Thy friends are exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 


I felt that no disenchantments or disillusionments 
could take away from me the deep, unalterable satis- 
faction of living a truly progressive life—alike on its 
intellectual and its spiritual sides—for what, indeed, 
is so real as such a progressive life? Or what outer 
events or hostilities can hinder its peaceful progress 
and power—its serene and conscious triumph? It is 
the everlasting triumph of mind over matter, of 
spirit over substance and all material interests; it 
is the spiritualisation of life, Erleben, experience ; the 
dominance or enthronement therein of the ideal and 
the eternal, wherein the past incidents or events of 
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life are left behind as mere trivialities to the great 
and advancing present. The. history of a man’s suc- 
cessive valuations yields the record of his judgments 
on life. That is what I am giving here, mainly— 
though not exclusively—from the intellectual point 
of view: ‘‘ Not exclusively,’ I have said, for far the 
weightiest of our judgments on life are our moral 
judgments, though these are not for the present our 
chief concern. One cannot treat his intellectual 
development as a purely isolated affair, seeing it is 
conditioned by his moral development, which has to 
do with his relations to society. My ethical indi- 
viduality is not merely an individual value, but a 
value that concerns the world; is not merely a 
present value, but endures through time. But we 
have need to remember what qualitative powers or 
forces are environment and the personal equation, 
and how independent they really are of temporal 
conditions. There is a divine immediacy in the 
higher or spiritual life which, akin to genius itself, 
judges by no mere intellectual scales, but sees all 
sub specie eternitatis, and, bursting the bounds of 
time and place, pursues its inborn, infelt path of 
progress and discovery. The universe of conscious- 
ness is our true universe: ‘“‘ consciousness alone,” 
said Amiel, ‘‘is immortal, positive, perfectly real.” 
But, alas! too many fall short of the inspiration 
that comes of realising that consciousness is not only 
a thing of growth, but of infinite range and degree. 
Meanwhile, conscious life is, and remains, the light 
of the world. 
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CHAPTER II. 
YOUTH AND COLLEGE INFLUENCES. 


Ir was in the fifties of last century that I first saw 
the light. Born, I believe, near Airdrie in Lanark- 
shire, nearly all my life has been passed in Ayrshire. 
My father came to be recognised as a highly successful 
educationist in the West of Scotland. But in those 
early days he was a hard and toilsome student, with 
a somewhat severe and rigid enforcement of studious 
habits for his boy which, perhaps more than all 
other influences, made these come to be more than 
second nature to me all through life. For, as Bacon 
says, “ Abeunt studia in mores ”’—studies become 
habits. He spared no pains to see that I had a 
thorough grounding in every item of education then 
usual in the best schools—Greek, Latin, French, 
Mathematics, History, Literature, Science, Drawing, 
and Theory of Music. But it was a great fact for 
my young life that, as I entered my teens, I had 
access to a public library, in which I read voraciously 
till systematic studies began to suffer. Added to 
this was the fact that there was not a book in my 
father’s library—religious, literary, metaphysical, theo- 
logical—which I did not read and know. Things 
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which I learned, even in those early pre-Collegiate 
days, were to stand me in good stead long years 
after. Intellectually, too, the hand of the diligent 
maketh rich. I was not, however, without some 
fondness for outdoor games, cricket and skating being 
my favourites. In after years I had reason to be 
thankful for these athletic exercises, which time and 
circumstance never permitted to be renewed or much 
replaced in the rest of life. I purposely refrain, how- 
ever, from any lengthened dwelling on the incidents 
and influences of my. youthful days, being of clear 
and decided opinion that such things are usually 
overdone in writings of this kind, so that the patience 
of the reader is taxed with trivialities, or his scepti- 
cism aroused by early portent and prodigy. The sin, 
alike of biography and of autobiography, I clearly think, 
has been, in such connections, the sin of quantity 
or personal nimieties. Hereditary influences, environ- 
ment, and education are of too obvious importance, 
as giving constitutional bias and contingent tendency, 
to be disputed. But, without going so far as certain 
scientific naturalists in thinking these influences of 
small account and taking our qualities as mostly 
innate, I can at least say that I have never regarded 
a man as a natural and inevitable product of ances- 
tral and ambient circumstances. Hence I do not 
linger on these, believing, as I do, in the uniqueness 
and inexpressibleness of the human individual or 
monad. I have always felt that one is here to trans- 
cend, and to radiate, ‘“‘influences”” more than to 
receive them. 

{Shortly before I went to College, there occurred 
in my youthful experience that which was destined 
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to exercise a decisive influence over my life. It was 
of the nature of a religious crisis. In the indeter- 
mination of my life, I had for a few years alternated 
between seasons of religious reflection or concern, 
and times of sheer worldly aim and absorption. I | 
mean, absorption in purely secular ambitions. At 
times my shrinking spirit was moved to the bases 
of the soul, my exterior the while one of unconcern. 
These alternations made my inner life deeply un- 
satisfying, so much so that, after profound mental 
exercise and spiritual reflection, I resolved to give 
up so divided a life, and, with that resolution, passed 


into the sunlight of spiritual certitude. I refrain 


from further detail of the experience, and am content. 
to’ say I was in a new world—wherein I remained. 
It was no case of Goethe’s “ Gefiihl ist alles ’—a 
mere feeling-experience: I could to-day trace in 
detail the mental processes and exact sequences of 
spiritual thought involved in that crisis, to which 
the deepest anguish and heart-searching had led up. 
My oft-shrinking will had found that, as Saint Augus- 
tine had so long before described, its divided allegiance 
must end, and the new experience begin of willing 


only for God (velle fortiter et integre: Conf. viii. 8). . 
\_ Suffice it now to say that, chief among essential 
features of the last phase of my experience at that 


time was the great fact of spiritual recognition—the 
soul had found its Father. That discovery eclipsed, 
for some considerable time, in joyous interest all else. 
The world was to me God’s world in a way it had not 
been before: my love for Nature as His handiwork 
became intensely deepened. On the other hand, I 
clearly think my intellectual interests, for some con- 
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siderable time after, suffered some narrowing and 
reactionary result, before the tidal current of spiritual 
sentiment. And no wonder if ’twere so; for, though 
thought was present and active in the whole experi- 
ence from first to last, yet its mastery and com- 
prehension could not-be full at that early stage of my 
intellectual development ; and not without truth are 
the words of Thomas Hill Green, in a very different 
connection, that ‘“‘ any spiritual impulse, not accom- 
panied by clear and comprehensive thought, is en- 
slaved by its own-realisation.”’ But intellect, in such 
a case, in due time reasserts itself, and the final fruits 
are golden. ‘Never, at any subsequent stage in life, 
have I ceased to bless God for His self-revealings of 


eee 


that early time. They were the incomings of eternal — 


forces and ideals into my young life, unformed and 
‘erude as that life in many respects then was. The 
experience gave my life a steadying force amid the 
disquietudes, sorrows, and perplexities of the College 
days that were soon to follow. 

Of College times, I feel no wish or need to say 
much. The earlier years, in Arts and Science, were 
studious and successful in the ends to which they 
were directed, but they were not greatly happy, being 
punctuated with various sorrows and certain un- 
toward events or fortunes. 

My University was that of Glasgow, where T studied 
part passu for the Degrees of M.A. and B.Sc., being, 
in fact, the first student in the University to take the 
B.Sc. degree in addition to those of M.A. and B.D., 
thus shewing, a8 Principal Caird wrote, my already 
‘“‘ wide intellectual interests.’ There were some very 
- distinguished men among the professors of that time ; 
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in two or three instances I received some grateful 
stimulus to think; in many other cases, I got some 
more or less profitable instruction; I cannot say 
that any one of them abidingly impressed me, or left 
on me any distinctly formative influence, beyond 
what I am about to indicate in the next sentences. 
My intellectual development could not, of course, be 
uninfluenced in a University where were Principal 
John Caird, Lord Kelvin, and Prof. Edward Caird, 
to name no others, but, while appreciative and 
assimilative at many points, my thought was to 
move on independent lines of its own, and always 
did so move. It is however true, as Goethe remarked 
of his University life, that one is constantly, even if 
unconsciously, drawing some spiritual nourishment 
from such an atmosphere. Such an atmosphere is 
indeed so charged with influences of diverse char- 
acter, that I would not have missed my many years’ 
experience there for anything in the world, though 
it was merely propedeutic. I did not go, then and 
later, without idealistic impulse from Principal John 
Caird, who was greatly revered by all, nor without 
philosophical impulse towards the idea of Develop- 
ment from that superb lecturer, Prof. Edward Caird, 
but I did not uncritically follow either of them, 
paramount as their influence then was in a Neo- 
Hegelian direction. This Neo-Hegelian influence was 
then the dominant type of philosophical thought in 
Scotland, and young, susceptible minds were easily 
Swept away by the Hegelian current, but it is a 
mistake to forget that there were cases of conspicuous 
independence of thought even among those who at 
Glasgow felt the spell, but without surrendering their 
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individuality. I cannot say that the atmosphere 
created was any too favourable to religion or to the 
study of theology ; an arid, rationalistic type was too 
often the result. Perhaps this would not have been 
so much the case, had the Theological Faculty been 
stronger-in philosophic influence, but, as things were, 
it was presided over by the erudite Prof. W. P. Dick- 
son, D.D., LL.D., the translator of Mommsen, and 
his strength lay on the exegetical rather than on the 
apologetic side. In Science, without dwelling on 
other sciences, my work in the Chemical Laboratory 
was under the direction of the future world-famous 
chemist, Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., LL.D., D.Se., 
&c., while my studies in Mineralogy, in the Group 
of Geological Sciences, were under Sir James J. 
Dobbie, LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., now Principal of the 
Government Laboratories, London, for whom, alike 
for his lectures and for personal talks with him, I 
retained a high regard. This I also did for the late 
Prof. John Lindsay Steven, M.D., who, as student, 
worked and conversed much with me both inside 
and outside the Zoological Laboratory. 

In Theology, still more than in Arts and Science, 
I read omnivorously in books and magazines on my 
own account, doing immeasurably more, probably, 
than any of my compeers in this respect—at least, 
so the best of them said. In confirmation of this, I 
may be allowed to recall the fact that when I called 
on Prof. Robertson, D.D., LL.D., to receive back a 
bulky Essay on Old Testament Introduction, to which 
the first place in the Senior Class had been assigned, 
he expressed his utter inability to understand how, 
with my other studies, I had been able to overtake 
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such an amount of reading and study as had been 
involved in its production. It was the time of the 
famous Robertson Smith controversy on Old Testa- 
ment Criticism, and I had certainly read not only 
many relative volumes, but practically the whole 
output of British and American Theological Journals 
on the subject. With an equally keen and successful 
interest in the studies of the New Testament in the 
Biblical Criticism Class also, it is not surprising that 
my views of religious and historical development 
became profoundly modified. But I do not think 
the readjustment of my views was attended with 
anything like the sense of doubt and loss which would 
have been the result if the strength and vigour of 
my religious life had been less cared for previously. 
These years gave, in the pauses of University work, 
much time for quiet brooding thought, and not a 
little reading on my own account—literary, religious, 
psychological, and metaphysical. My spirit had needs 
of its own, not less insistent than the prescribed tasks 
of sundry professors. These years, strange as it may 
seem, were marked in particular by prolonged private 
or personal study of the psychology of faith—its 
nature and place in man’s life, and its relations to 
reason. This was a long anticipation, due to con- 
scious personal need and perception, of the subse- 
quent modern interest in the subject. It resulted in 
a deep perception of the far-reaching influence of 
that principle, alike in things spiritual and things 
natural. I clearly saw what an essential is faith to 
all mental, moral, and spiritual development, and 
never for a moment would I then have dreamed of 
making the mistake, so often made by thinkers then 
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and since, of identifying faith with feeling. Faith | 
did not stand to me for any kind of feeling ; feeling 
was regarded as subsequent to faith, an efflorescence 
of it.. The immense potentialities of the principle of 
faith loomed out so largely before me that the prin- 
ciple henceforth became somewhat of a fundamental 
power in life. I clearly perceived it to be not only the 
justifying principle in religion, but the source of all 
renovating and sanctifying influence; and I had 
equally learned and understood its necessity and 
power as a principle of all knowledge and all achieve- 
ment—at the base, indeed, of all psychic life. Belief 
or faith was then for me—as it has been for recent 
psychology—the driving power of knowledge, which 
it tends to outrun; it was, however, seen by me to 
be directed or guided by knowledge, which works out 
its implications. 

Hence I have not given, later (e.g., in my ‘ Psy- 
chology of Belief,’ 1910), my psychological support to 
the contention of certain philosophers that all know- 
ledge is preceded by, and conditioned upon, faith— 
though I had, at first, some inclinations in that direc- 
tion—for, psychologically, first appears knowledge, 
then faith. The relations of faith and knowledge 
are far from being always clearly, or even correctly, 
presented. Speaking of faith and knowledge, Dr 
Ward says (‘Realm of Ends,’ p. 415): “ We shall 
find that almost every forward step in the progress 
of life could be formulated as an act of faith—an act 
not warranted by knowledge—on the part of the 
pioneer who first made it.”? And he goes on to say 
that such faith cannot be called irrational since dis- 
progressively justified by the event, and it is not 
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irrational to believe that the world has a meaning 
for us. But a more discriminating treatment of the 
admitted triumphs of faith is required. We should 
need to know, whether such faith is meant in the 
sense simply of belief, a holding of something for 
true and real, or whether it is meant in the more 
inclusive sense of trust or confidence, whether in 
person or in principle. Philosophically, faith is used 
in both senses, but this is undiscriminating. Faith, 
in the belief sense, is purely intellectual, grounded 
in the conclusions of the understanding. But faith 
of this sort is not ‘“‘an act not warranted by know- 
ledge,” but is, on the contrary, based upon and pro- 
portionate to our knowledge, and measured by it. 
Faith, in the other sense, that of confidence or trust, 
has moral elements in it, and is deeper than the act 
of the understanding alone. There is an element of 
commitment in this case which goes beyond what is 
found in the other. But not in this case, any more 
than in the other, does faith act without grounds, 
for always and everywhere true faith is grounded in 
reason, is itself, one might say, the highest reason, 
since it is the crown and climax of our highest mental 
activity. True, the horizon of faith extends beyond 
the scope of our knowledge, but there is no need, 
and no warrant, to oppose it to our knowledge. In 
a correct psychological analysis, knowledge will be 
found an essential and pre-requisite of faith. It is the 
warrant of reason—with its knowledge elements— 
that faith needs and seeks, and not without the 
warrant of reason is faith valid or wise. The act of 
faith is valueless in itself: its value depends on the 
grounds on which it is based. Reason and faith, 
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rightly understood, are as far as can possibly be from 
conflicting’ with each other, as I had then come to 
understand. I had, however, at that stage, gained 
full perception of the fact that, over all history, all 
biography, there had been “ nothing noble, generous, 
or great, but Faith was the root of the achievement.” 
T saw, how faith had sublimated and glorified humanity 
in its highest representatives. But what then engaged 
my mind was, the study of that principle in the 
philosophy of mind, whereby it becomes a psycho- 
logical impossibility—such is the relation between 
belief and will—to put forth volition to do any great 
or desired thing, so long as one believes the thing 
impossible of achievement or realisation. I mean, 
it was the study of those states or attitudes of mind 
which make faith a psychological impossibility. I 
was then chiefly occupied with faith’s place of power 
within the circuit of man’s teleological activity, as 
influencing activity in every sphere of individual 
being. I deeply felt how weak and imbecile a creature 
is man, without what seemed to me this grand pro- 
pulsive power and prehensile force of his complex 
nature and activity—surely an influential and desir- 
able thing for a student to grasp in all its bearings 
and relations. But I did not fail to note how entirely 
the value of the act of faith depended upon the 
character of its grounds. I owed much to American, 
as well as British, writers—religious and philosophical 
—in these studies at that stage. Thus the need which 
philosophers, perceiving that reason is a limited 
monarch, had felt of faith—Leibniz, Jacobi, Fichte, 
&c.—became an early interest of mine, to be followed 
up by more critical inquiry in after years. Already, 
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however, in the course of all this, I awakened in a 
very real degree to all the critical functions of Reason 
in these connections—its function whereby Reason 
not only follows Faith to criticise, correct, and justify 
it, but, as so many thinkers, then and after, over- 
looked, precedes it, finding for it grounds and warrant 
for its every step, and making faith a rational process. 

I found, as the final result of long thought and 
study, faith so fully rationalised as to be for me, in 
Pascal’s words, ‘“‘the last step of Reason.” Only 
thus did faith, in its constructive activity, seem to 
transcend experience. But I already saw how closely 
interwoven are reason and faith, so that we must not 
too much dissociate them, since there is always an 
element of reason in faith, and an element of faith 
in true reason. I regarded them as reciprocal and 
complementary of each other, the claims of neither 
excluding those of the other, nor the activities of the 
one independent of, or separable from, those of the 
other. Faith was to me, in the last resort, but reason 
sublimed. The crede ut intelligas principle, and the 
principle of intellige ut credas, I took to be inadequate, 
in the case of either, taken by itself, and held both 
principles to have place in the mutual commerce of 
faith and reason. For me, however, faith obeyed 
what reason enjoined, and was altogether grounded 
in reason. Another law of spiritual being, which I 
firmly grasped in that early time, was that law of 
interaction, whereby faith in its exercise realises the 
subjection or sacrifice of self, and whereby, on the 
other hand, every ethical surrender renders the flight 
of faith more easy and more lofty. This was in keep- 
ing with what modern psychology has since been 
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shewing to be true, namely, that belief or faith can 
only be maintained where action is kept up to the 
necessary level; that the power and vividness of 
faith will be proportionate to the purity and earnest- 
ness or elevation of the whole life. Even so sceptical 
a philosopher as Hume perceived very clearly the 
fatuity and sinister effect of a Pyrrhonist condition 
of mind, pointing out how all action, and all dis- 
course, would perish and give way to total and 
destructive lethargy. Ideals, of every sort, depend 
in their dynamogenic quality, upon belief or faith. 
The issue of such belief or faith is nothing less than 
life. ; 

When, after three years of what was described as 
highly distinguished study in the Divinity Hall, I 
left the University (1882), my departure was to mean 
no relinquishment of study, but a new and strange 
intellectual awakening. For now, quite a decade after 
the determinative pre-Collegiate spiritual experience 
already spoken of, my life passed into a hardly less 
distinct and influential post-Collegiate phase, on its 
intellectual side. On these two awakenings, the one 
spiritual and the other intellectual, my opus vite— 
whole life-work—has hung. Freed from tutors and 
governors, the prospect of my intellectual freedom 
and inheritance immediately loomed out so large and 
lustrous before me that it fairly roused my intellectual 
energies and enthusiasms—raised these to intensities 
of determination and purpose, indeed, which I shall 
never forget. A quite new sense came to me of the 
truth in Browning’s lines :— 


“My business is not to remake myself, 
But make the absolute best of what God made,” 
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But, although this was the aim before me, it would, 
in looking back, be blasphemously untrue to pretend 
that the end was as fully gained as it might have 
been; I am very far indeed from sharing Jean Paul 
Richter’s boast—‘‘I have brought out all that was 
in me.” A year passed in special private studies, 
after leaving the University, gave this intellectual 
awakening full scope and force, and made me feel 
that the best of life was yet to come. 

In the ten years that followed my leaving the 
University, I not only worked with great austerity 
in philosophy, but made ardent study of every noted 
German theological thinker’s works of modern times. 
Those ten years, and the years that followed them, 
were the great times of my life’s intellectual up- 
building, making the later developments possible. 
My University training, which had the broadest cul- 
ture basis, was but a mere propxdeutic for all these 
subsequent developments. 
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CHAPTER III. 


“ 


INTELLECTUAL IDEALS AND DEVELOPMENTS. 


THOUGHT was for me now, more than before, the 
dominant interest: thought was for me the great 
reality. Spinoza’s motto, “Live to think,” would 
have best expressed my life, but I did not fail to 
feel—indeed, have felt always more—that life is more 
than thought or mere inward reflection. Life is deeper 
than thought ; hence psychology has at last declared 
mind (in the mere intellectualistic sense) to hold no 
longer good as coin for psychological tender. Thought 
is but a property of life: life gives to thought its 
deepest interest, carries thought out into action, and 
is thought’s great corrective; but these considera- 
tions did not keep the work of the pure thinker— 
who may still be Emerson’s “man thinking ’—from 
having for me a priceless value. The task I set before 
myself was twofold: first, to master every great 
problem of the present, whether in philosophy or in 
theology ; second, to master the system—so far as 
I could—of every great philosopher of the past, and 
the scheme of every noted theologian in history. My 
consciousness was a consciousness of power to make 
this double task or object an end or value for me. 
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It was a definite and whole-souled consecration of 
intellectual and spiritual powers to a supreme life- 
task, and without such self-dedication, the intensity 
and concentration of mind essential to carrying it 
into execution, through nearly forty years in abso- 
lute disregard of outer fortunes or events, would 
have been quite impossible. And if, as Marcus 
Aurelius and Spinoza thought, the rank or worth of 
a@ man is measured or determined by the objects in 
which he is interested, it does not seem as though I 
had rated my own worth at a low estimate. There 
was to be no wrapping up my talent in a napkin, 
no jatépynous or undue depreciation of what powers 
had been given me. Perhaps that was well, so often 
do we lose the good we otherwise “might win by 
fearing to attempt.” Of course, inquiry may be 
pushed further back, and it may be asked why one 
pursues such an intellectual ideal with unflagging 
persistency through the long period of forty years. 
In such inquiry, I am not greatly enamoured, philo- 
sophically, of the attempt to explain the known in 
consciousness by the unknown—the subconscious. 
Yet I would not like to withhold a certain truth 
element in the following words of an American writer, 
albeit they may easily be pressed too far. ‘‘ What 
is true of the subconscious mind in artists is almost 
equally evident in the achievements and careers of 
many men of great intellect outside the arts. In their 
biographies, again and again, you will find that the 
deep secret of their success, the real heart of their 
mystery, is a gift, an intuition, an instinct that can- 
not be explained—that is to say, a subconscious 
faculty.’ But we need not make this subconscious 
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background a region so mysterious as to be inde- 
pendent of, and unrelated to, the life of distinguish- 
ing consciousness. This said, we can well allow that 
there is that in us which, deeper than our explicit 
purposes and clear intentions, tells, and that power- 
fully, on our conscious life. 

I began by making the character of my daily studies 
in Philosophy. and Theology as rigid, severe, sys- 
tematic, and comprehensive, as I could. I was too 
busy reading to make a record or—like Casaubon 
and others—diary of what I read. It was the great 
time of life’s intellectual upbuilding and perfecting, 
but it was even-paced with spiritual growth and 
devotion. I was already deeply conscious of that to 
which Prof. Eucken has, in recent years, given fine 
expression, namely, that the soul of man, “for ever 
discontent with mere results, must needs turn back 
upon itself, and ask how its own inward life has 
profited ; for it cannot but regard this inward life 
as the end to which all else is subsidiary.’’ An allied 
quest which I then—and ever since—followed with 
great eagerness was what may, perhaps, be best 
termed the Wisdom of Life (Lebensweisheit). Thus, 
the art of true living, as set forth by sages, seers, and 
moralists of all the ages, has been a most helpful 
life-study. No great experience is possible without 
much reflection, and life, as Madame Swetchine said, 
just consists of what one puts into it. Character was 
being formed in me in this slow, deep, continuous 
process of communion with moral and spiritual 
masters, early and late. I dare not particularise ; 
they were too many. Besides philosophy and theology, 
other claimants to a considerable share of my atten- 
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tion and interest at this time, were literature and 
science, especially the science of Geology, as so cen- 
tral among the sciences, and as holding the secret 
of history. Literature has always supplied to me, 
amid more abstruse studies, the sap of mental life. 
In it, I added to reflective thought the benefit of 
contact with minds “of imagination all compact.” 
German literature (as distinguished from my studies 
in German philosophy and theology) then engaged 
my attention more than it had done before; Italian 
studies, literary and philosophical, were added to 
those in German and French; Dutch and Spanish 
came later, in connection with their literatures and 
their philosophies. But of this more will be said in 
the chapter on ‘‘ Miscellaneous Intellectual Interests 
and Activities.” 

I have lived the uneventful life of the thinker and 
scholar, whose true eventfulness is that of the new 
thought, the uplifting idea, the inspiring book, the 
letter of a foreign correspondent. But it should be 
remembered that most of the world’s great thinkers 
have lived an entirely inner life. I ploughed a some- 
what lonely furrow, and if the moment felt the weight 
of this loneliness, the day and the year embraced 
this solitude gladly. My mental isolation was at 
times hardly less than that of Milton, and in such 
hours, the wish was mine that my “moor and fen ” 
monotony might be as much due, as was his, to 
aspiring virtue. ‘Tout notre mal,” said La Bruyére, 
“‘-vient de ne pourvoir étre seul.” Society, of course, 
has its uses, and cannot long be dispensed with ; 
but there is a certain amount of truth—too often 
unperceived—in the saying of Seneca which I am about 
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to quote, though it would be too cyncial to accept 
it in its entirety: “ Quoties inter homines fui, minor 
homo redii ”’—as often as I have been amongst men, 
I have returned less a man. I only use the phrase 
in much the same sense as Emerson when he said: 
“I love man, but I hate men,” that, namely, of 
esteeming essential man above particular men, in 
whom essential man is only imperfectly realised. Of 
course, this idealistic and universalising tendency 
must be brought into harmony with the love of the 
individual and the particular; they must be taken 
together, as making up the whole truth of life. But 
none do love the individual or the particular more 
deeply than those in whom this idealist or universal 
tendency is most conspicuously developed. The 
years brought me an ever-deepening love of quietude. 
Such quietude was a necessity to me—not only that 
I might study, think, and write, but still more, that 
I might be. I was, in large agreement with those 
who have found solitude the mother country of the 
strong. They who flee such quietude know not how 
much they miss of life’s deepest essence. They cannot 
know, as have so many through the ages, the truth 
of the Ovidian maxim, ‘‘ Bene qui latuit bene vixit.”’ 
Descartes knew it, when he sought refuge in the 
quiet depths of Holland; Spinoza, too, in his deep 
seclusion and noble independence; Petrarch and 
Bruno both knew and proclaimed it ; Jeremy Taylor 
found it in the obscurity of Golden Grove; Darwin 
proved it in his secluded life at Down; Carlyle, in 
the lone moorland of Craigenputtock, and Newman, 
in his solitary walks at Oxford, knew it; hundreds 
more, whose genius has been stimulated, not stifled, 
B2 
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by solitude, have learnt this same life-truth. For 
life is resistance and segregation, no less than adapta- 
tion, and it is these in ways always more effective, 
ingenious, and complicated, as life proceeds towards 
its higher self-realisation. The quietude also ministers 
to life’s deep happiness: it fills life with pervasive 
and inexpressible sweetness. Solitude is the servant, 
not the antagonist, of the truest strenuousness of 
intellectual and moral life. So I do not regret that 
my work was so long done in eremo, whilst I had, of 
domestic cares, as yet, none. And the individuality, 
so formed, is not really asserting itself in mere isola- 
tion; ‘‘the greatness of the individual is measured 
by the number of minds he can absorb and signify.” 
He thus includes within himself a world of ever- 
increasing greatness, which goes to form himself, 
and which he, by the plus and stamp of his added 
individuality, goes, in his turn, to form, create, or 
modify. 

Some of the outer aspects or incidents of my 
intellectual development may be gathered from the 
following extract from ‘Who’s Who’: “ Glasgow 
University, M.A., 1878; B.Se., 1879; B.D., 1882; 
D.D., 1899; F.R.S.L., 1910; F.R.8.E., 1889; F.G.S., 
1888; M.R.A.S., 1897; declined Principalship of 
Calcutta College, 1882; University Extension Lec- 
turer, 1886-87; Corresponding Member of Royal 
Academy of Sciences, Letters, and Arts, Padua, 
1894 ; Member, Aristotelian Society, 1897 ; Examiner 
to the Associated Theological Colleges, British and 
Colonial—Philosophy, 1897-99, and Honours Theology, 
1899; Hugh Waddell Lecturer, Queen’s University, 
Canada, 1899-1900; Member of International Con- 
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gress of Psychology, Paris, 1900; Associate Editor 
of ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra’ since 1903; Associate, Philo- 
sophical Society of Louvain, 1903; Member of the 
Kant Society, Halle, 1904; Member of International 
Congress of Philosophy, Heidelberg, 1908; request 
by German Commission to write on present English 
Philosophy, declined, 1910 ; Member of Goethe-Gesell- 
schaft, and of English Goethe Society, 1913.” Other 
exterior developments of my intellectual life will 
appear later, but meantime some remarks may be 
made regarding some of the foregoing statements. 
Among the many distinguished men who nominated 
and supported me for Fellowship or Membership in 
the above-named Societies were Lord Kelvin, Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society of Edinburgh; Principal 
Sir William Muir, Edinburgh University ; Prof. Sayce, 
D.D., LL.D., of Oxford ; and Mr Carruthers, F.B.S., 
F.G.S., President of the Linnean Society, shortly 
after. In 1894, two years after the publication of 
my first volume, I received the Diploma of Corre- 
sponding Member of the Royal Academy of Sciences, 
Letters, and Arts, of Padua, for my learning—“ larga 
dottrina,” the covering letter said—and interest in 
higher disciplines. On the publication of my large 
work on ‘Theistic Philosophy of Religion’ (1897), 
the Senate of “The Associated Theological Colleges, 
British and Colonial,” offered me their Examinership 
in Philosophy and Honours Theology, which I ac- 
cepted. In 1899, a letter from the Clerk of Senate 
informed me that the Senate of Glasgow University 
had unanimously conferred upon me the Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity (D.D.), in recognition of my works, 
philosophical and theological. It brought me no 
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elation, for my father had before then died, but it 
pleased my remaining friends. Of many congratula- 
tions, that which touched me most was the public 
one of that distinguished and well-known author, 
the Rev. George Matheson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E., 
who then wrote: “I now write to congratulate 
Glasgow University on having enrolled among her 
D.D.’s the man whom I consider the most accom- 
plished scholar and the most deeply philosophic 
thinker in all the Scottish Churches.” Our concern 
here, however, is not with the Churches, but with 
intellectual development. If it had been, it would 
have been to observe that I have equally contributed 
to the religious and the philosophical thought of the 
great Churchly communities of England and America. 
In all cases alike, my work was unofficial, indepen- 
dent, free. Of course, I did not feel worthy of Dr 
Matheson’s striking encomium, but it shewed the 
impression made by my works, correspondence, and 
conversations, on the mind of this gifted, intuitive 
thinker. In the same year (1899), I received a com- 
munication from the late Rev. Principal Grant, D.D., 
LL.D., C.M.G., whom I had never met, in which I 
was offered the Hugh Waddell Lectureship in Queen’s 
University, Canada, where I spent three very interest- 
ing months. The success of my lecturing work in 
Queen’s University far exceeded my most sanguine 
hopes. Principal Grant, who did a great deal for 
Canada, treated me with very great confidence, and 
with him I had much intimate intercourse on subjects 
intellectual and academic, and by no means confined 
to Canadian institutions. Another man who has 
done much for Canada, and with whom also I had 
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much thoughtful communion, was my dear and 
valued friend, Dr James W. Robertson, LUL.D., 
C.M.G., with whom I stayed when in Ottawa. He is 
a former Principal of the Macdonald College, to 
which he rendered eminent services. 

The Universities and Colleges of Toronto and 
Montreal I also visited, and I spent a week in the 
geological study of Niagara Falls. Other tours I 
have made at different times, chiefly to countries on 
the Continent—Germany, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Holland—always for purposes of study, now of Art, 
now of social conditions, and now of academic life, 
as pleasing interludes to severer studies. In 1903, 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra ’ (America) shewed its appre- 
ciation of my work by assuming me as Associate 
Editor, and I did not spare myself to promote its 
interests, as the List of my writings will shew. Sub- 
sequently, the Editor, Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., 
LL.D., visited me and laid the foundation of an 
abiding intellectual friendship, in which I learned to 
know and value always more highly his most esti- 
mable qualities and extraordinary mental buoyancy 
and energy, to which his Autobiography is a testi- 
mony. In the same year (1903), I was awarded the 
Diploma of Associate of the Philosophical Society of 
Louvain, in recognition of my philosophical labours. 
In 1904, I became, at the instance of Prof. Eucken 
of Jena and Prof. Vaihinger of Halle, a life member 
of the Kant Society in Halle. From the year 1900, 
I became a contributor to, and collaborator of, the 
famous ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie,’ Leipzig, and 
almost immediately became linked, in similar ways, 
to the ‘ Archiv fiir systematische Philosophie,’ Berlin, 
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and the ‘ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie,’ also 
Berlin. My work for them all will be found in the 
Bibliography. In it also appear some articles over 
my name which I was asked to do for the ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Religion and Ethics,’ by its Editor, the Rev. 
Dr James Hastings. In 1910, Prof. James Orr, D.D., 
as British Editor for ‘The International Standard 
Bible Encyclopedia’ (America), asked me for the 
seven Articles which I furnished to that work. In 
the same year (1910), I was requested by a Com- 
mission of German Professors to write a critical 
survey of the present state of English Philosophy, 
but this I felt obliged to decline, both because my 
hands were full, and because I thought my critical 
work, in respect of British philosophers, in other 
ways sufficient. 

By this time, I ought to say, there was hardly a 
leading philosopher—besides many theologians—in 
Europe and America who had not set his seal of 
approval on my work, as will be seen in the next 
chapter. Nor were the foremost men at home behind. 
Some of these will be referred to in the succeeding 
chapter, but meantime I note that Prof. Flint, D.D., 
LL.D., who was universally recognised as the most 
competent authority in such matters, publicly wrote 
of my “high and world-wide reputation,” and com- 
municated to me his personal opinion of my work 
—which there is now no need to withhold—in these 
terms: ‘“‘ Your List of work done, and well done, is 
quite phenomenal, both as regards quantity and 
quality. It testifies to an extraordinary power of 
work.” That was in 1903, but, of course, great 
masses of my best work have been done since then. 
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About the same time, Prof. A. Caldecott, D.D., 
D.Litt., of the University of London, publicly wrote 
that “in Theology on its philosophical side,” Dr 
James Lindsay ‘‘is beyond question one of the most 
learned men in Great Britain.” He also credited me 
with “a highly developed faculty of apprehension 
and criticism.” 

In 1906 I lost two of my most valued intellectual 
friends. The one was Prof. G. B. Stevens, D.D., 
LL.D., Ph.D., of Yale University, with whom I had 
not only corresponded, but with whom I had had 
much converse, when he stayed with me in this 
country. With his predecessor in the Yale chair, 
Prof. S. Harris, D.D., LL.D., I had had some in- 
teresting correspondence, and he was very apprecia- 
tive of my work. I doubt whether any one has done 
more for the philosophy of theism in America than 
did he in his time. Prof. Caldecott says his work 
is “too encyclopedic in its range,” so that “few 
will be able to read through’; but my study in the 
philosophy of theism was too encyclopedic in range 
for me to share this view, and I never had any diffi- 
culty in reading through every line of it, and of 
every other work he wrote besides. The other friend 
was the Rev. Geo. Matheson, D.D., LL.D., F.B.S.E., 
with whom I had enjoyed, for a large part of my 
life, a literary friendship of the most beautiful and 
steadfast character. The credit I give wholly to him, 
for, in my mental engrossments, I allowed our per- 
sonal contacts to be fewer than, for my own good, 
they should have been. But this never affected his 
persistent and unbounded admiration of my work— 
a fact which, in those days, gave me encouragement, 
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as there were none who did not value his opinion. 
I willingly contributed an obituary notice of Dr 
Matheson to the ‘ Proceedings ’ of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, uttering what Aischylus would call a 
few “ posthumous words in praise of a divinely good 
man ”—érutipB.os aivos én’ avdpl Ociw (Cf. ‘ Aga- 
memnon,’ 1547). 

Not long after this, I relinquished office of every 
sort, and became wholly free to lead the intellectual 
life, and pursue the work of authorship in untram- 
melled fashion. In such leisure or oyor7 I found not 
only the happiness which Aristotle claimed for it, 
but that free, well-ordered, and spontaneous activity 
which is really the most healthful stimulus of mental 
life. The Goethean ideal of Life in the Whole, the 
Good, and the Beautiful, had always been my aim, 
but the motive was, from the first, other and much 
more than Goethean: in the background of con- 
sciousness that aim had ever been that my Divine 
Guide and Taskmaster should be magnified in the 
ends of my intellectual—as of all—my being. My 
ethical aspiration might have been expressed in the 
wish to “see life steadily,” and to “see it whole.” 
With the years came some change or modification 
in my ideal of life. I slowly came to live less in 
theological beliefs or Christian doctrines; I lived 
more through them, so to speak, into the life of virtue 
or ethical spirit and power that lay beyond. It 
might be a change of stress or emphasis ; but it was 
an important one. I may express it otherwise by 
Saying that I valued religion always more, but, with- 
out repudiation of dogma, grew less attached to 
theological forms. I had a deepened sense of the 
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worth, before all, of being in its quality, and I made 
postponement of all to true being—being acted upon, 
in “wise passiveness,” by the powers of the moral 
universe ; a Spinozan serenity of feeling, if you will, 
that virtus ipsa beatitudo, and a consequent sitting 
more loosely to performance or particular results 
than to elevation of mind and character. For per- 
formance, one may surely say, is nothing, unless it 
exalts, expands, and cleanses the soul. There are 
one’s religious moments, when one’s sole wish and 
concern is to be: in one’s philosophical moods, the 
desire is to know. But the knowing is best, and most 
fruitfully, pursued, when it is preceded by, and springs 
out of, the full consciousness of being. The peerless 
worth of heaven-fed virtue; the matchless daring 
and piercing genius capable of springing up on the 
soil of such rectitude: these were truths that seemed 
new-graven on my soul. I was but learning more 
deeply that the sum of all that human experience 
can teach us, is, that the conquest of self is more 
than outer triumph over fortune. I was brought to 
realise how ineffective is even religion or piety thor- 
oughly to console, before the sorrows and illusions 
of life, unless such piety has been taken up into the 
wisdom and ethical virtue that belong to a strong 
and sound philosophy of life. Life was to me always 
more deeply God’s all-comprehending gift, and I 
sought to make life as large, full-orbed, and rich, as 
might be, by pressing into its service the whole issues 
and results of Truth. God and Truth were the aim 
and goal of all my work. Indeed, in my whole study, 
work, and way, the prayer which, more than all else, 
summed the aspiration of my life was just Christ’s 
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own—“ Father, glorify Thy name.” And my life, 
I think I might, in all humility and truthfulness, say 
with Origen, had long passed into “‘one unbroken 
prayer ” (ula mpocevyy cvveyouévn)—the prayer em- 
bodied in the amazingly rich, suggestive, and com- 
prehensive words of our Lord just quoted. There is 
much more to be said, but I have said what I think 
enough, since there are, in life, secret elements and 
relations between one’s soul and God, over which the 
veil of silence and mystery must be allowed to remain, 
if one is not to be profaned, which I have no par- 
ticular desire to be. The profundities of the spiritual 
life belong to the silent hour, when one is most alone 
with God. 
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CHAPTER IV. 
” wry WORK AS PHILOSOPHER. 


MANY years ago, a professor of philosophy said to 
me, “I am not a philosopher, I am only a teacher 
of philosophy.” Unlike this professional teacher, I 
have, in all my philosophical work and study, had 
an instinctive and underlying craving for a world- 
theory or conception of my own. All my historic 
study of systems, and all my writing on philosophical 
problems, have been but the outworking of a desire 
to make clear to myself the grounds on which my 
philosophical faith should rest. Even in my under- 
graduate days, I had already conceived. a strong, but 
then unrealisable, desire to do battle for theistic 
philosophy, and that desire has never departed from 
me all through life. So that now, after forty years 
of intense and unbroken post-graduate labour and 
study, I have for long regarded it as perhaps the 
highest and most distinctive part of my life-work, 
_ that I have, in so many and varied ways, sustained 
the role of theistic philosopher. But this only as part 
of my interest as a universal philosopher, which I 
have always held to be the more complete and satis- 
factory position. But even the role of theistic phil- 
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osopher is, as I have elsewhere shewn, a bigger and 
grander one than most philosophers realise—to the 
great detriment of philosophy itself. 

No attempt to set out my philosophical system and 
positions can here be made. These can be learned 
only from my Works and Articles themselves. But 
I deem the present a fitting opportunity to direct 
attention to some aspects and features of my work, 
which otherwise might not be adequately appre- 
ciated or properly understood. There is, to begin 
with, the fact that three of my earliest works were 
concerned with the developmental principle—viz., the 
* Progressiveness ’ work (1892), the ‘ Recent Advances ’” 
(1897), and the two first chapters of the ‘Momenta, ’ 
(1901). The first of these demonstrated the principle 
of progress at work over the whole domain of dogma, 
as against the stationariness, both in method and 
material, of traditional theological thought. It was 
an application of philosophical principles to theo- 
logical contents. The second work propounded the 
progressiveness of Theism as boldly and definitely 
as the former one had declared the progressiveness 
of Christian dogma. This, over against the statical 
conceptions of traditional Theism. In the first two 
chapters of the third work, the development of Ethics 
was exhibited in like manner. The first of these two 
chapters had the advantage, after being read before 
the Aristotelian Society of London, of an excellent 
German translation by the late Prof. Dr L. Busse 
for two numbers of the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie.’ 
This threefold demonstration of the developmental 
principle and progressive Spirit in operation com- 
pleted a circuit in my work. It was the aim of all 
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three works to exhibit the principle of development, 
not merely as a subjective principle, as works on 
religious development are too often content to do, 
but. in its objective results and actual gains. I was 
content to have concerned myself, after the example 
of the great seminal thinkers, with the essential 
working and main developments of a principle so 
great and inspiring, since one’s work leaves thought, 
in some degree at least, henceforth in a different 
relation to it. Said Emerson—“ A great man will be 
content to have indicated in any the slightest manner 
his perception of the reigning Idea of his time, and 
will leave to those who like it the multiplication of 
examples. When he has hit the white, the rest may 
shatter the target.” That at least expresses the 
principle on which I then acted. 

Again, in the large work on ‘Theistic Philosophy 
of Religion,’ I pressed beyond the traditional phil- 
osophical arguments—Ontological, Cosmological, and 
Teleological—to ground belief in the Being of God 
in those deeper, more spiritual and satisfying concep- 
tions that cluster around God conceived as the Abso- 
lute Personality. That was the highest service that 
could then have been rendered to Theism, and it 
was the boldest—that is, the most direct and vital 
—insistence on God as the Absolute Personality that 
had ever been formulated in British thought. In no 
other case, where any specific plea for the Divine 
Personality may have been tendered, was the en- 
deavour supported by knowledge or mastery of the 
European and American literature of the subject. 
This was an immeasurable advantage for any scien- 
tific handling of the subject, which may account for 
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the singular impact of the work on European and 
American thought, to which the Bibliography bears 
witness. As a theistic philosopher, I thus took per- 
sonality as the key to unlock the universe, at a time 
when such a course was little thought of. My posi- 
tion as to the Personality of God was no mere assump- 
tion, or easily gained acquisition, but the result of 
earnest, prolonged, deliberate thought, in complete 
independence of all the philosophers whom I had 
- gratefully studied. Later, in my ‘System of Theistic 
Idealism ’ (1917), it will be seen that I have still 
retained for God, as the Absolute Personality and so 
possessed of absolute freedom, the first prerogative 
of personality, that of being a free, originative Cause 
or Agent. In this respect, most modern philosophers 
have been halting, timid, and lacking in vigour and 
consistency of thought. Not but what I was, and 
am, well aware of the difficulties encountered, when- 
ever we begin to apply this principle to the inter- 
pretation of the past, so little are we able to follow 
out the working of the Divine Will in freedom. But 
none the less do philosophical rigour and consistency 
demand that we leave the way open for His exercise 
of the free prerogatives of Personality. His working 
may still be continuous, and in accordance with law, 
of which, indeed, He is the Author. 

I found Idealism in every form eschewed in the 
traditional Theism. Space and time were treated 
as absolute realities, space being regarded as so 
entirely outside mind, and independent of it, that 
mind was treated as an object in space. But, how- 
ever critical we may be of Kant and Berkeley, we 
cannot treat these subjects as if they had never 
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existed, or space had never been made the form of 
external perception. My work on ‘ Recent Advances ’ 
had none of the aloofness of contemporaneous works 
from all the current difficulties of Theism, such as 
those raised by the then dominant Neo-Hegelianism 
of Green and the Cairds, with the refined pantheistic 
influences supposed to inhere therein. Advancing 
theism was not to be served by one’s eschewing 
modern spirit and modern knowledge, and it was a 
“philosophy ” of theism I proposed, not simply a 
“faith ” of it, like Prof. Campbell Fraser’s fine and 
tranquilly written work. I think it is the business 
of the philosopher to go as far as the higher reason 
will lead him. My later thought I have allowed to 
run up, on its constructive sides, into a form or 
“Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism ’—or 
Idealistic Theism—as being to me the final philosophy, 
at least of this time. I have tried to set forth, in 
newer and more adequate ways, those ends both of 
moral and intellectual idealism, which are in value 
really infinite, and, in their realisation, truly progres- 
sive. In this Theistic Idealism, as I have tried, at 
various times and in many different writings, to make 
clear, our knowledge has been taken to implicate 
reality or existence beyond such knowledge itself, 
reality not being regarded as limited to experience. 
This, even though I take experience in a very large 
sense—as must be done to be satisfactory—with 
nothing narrow and positivistic about it; for me 
the transcendent, too, is experience, in a certain real 
and proper sense. I have taken, that is to say, as 
the postulate of knowledge, that it presupposes reality 
to be known, which is not itself knowledge, but 
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exists prior to, and independently of, our knowledge. 
I have thus eschewed Lockian psychology in its 
making mental apprehension consist merely of ideas 
of reality, from which reality itself was distinct ; 
or, a8 some might prefer to say, the apprehension, 
not of an external reality, but only of our own mental 
states. Locke’s knowledge was but the perception 
of the agreement or disagreement of our ideas ; and, 
as matter of general theory, his primary interest is, 
the way of-ideas to knowledge, not to objects; and 
this while objects are his central or real interest, as 
modes or substances. 

Berkleyan psychology I have likewise discarded, 
because of its restricting reality to ideas themselves, 
so making all reality mental. Ideas could, for Berke- 
ley, resemble nothing but other ideas. But it seemed 
to me that, in knowledge, one must hold that we 
perceive—and that directly—objects, and not simply 
percepts of objects. But what is in the mind is not 
exhausted by what is before it. I have not taken the 
progress of scientific knowledge as merely satisfying 
subjective Kantian categories, but as meaning advance 
in genuine knowledge of an external world. Sensa- 
tions I have taken really to stand for reality beyond, 
so that science is justified. The theistic unity of the 
world, I have maintained, must sustain the relative 
independence of the self and of the world, while 
seeking to unify them. My idealism has taken the 
ego, conscious and percipient, to have logical priority 
over the world; that is to say, the universe, as 
known through my own powers, and reflected in my 
living consciousness, has been taken as the universe 
of my experience. The individual self or ego is for 
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me the irreducible centre of mentality, one which 
converts ‘‘ an illusory outwardness into a real inward- 
ness.”’ My idealism I have sought to base on insight, 
not on mere ratiocination, however large the intellec- 
—tual elements in it. In the ‘System’ I have said, 
“Tf we start from man as our first, it is only to find 
through man and the world our goal in God.” But 
in so starting with soul, self, or ego, as one pole, 
and God as the other, I have not meant—and it is 
important to ‘say so—to imply that these noumena— 
first as we may rank them in the order of reality— 
are simply to be taken as first in the order of know- 
ledge. They are rather inferred by us at length from 
study of the whole range of phenomena, and so in- 
ferred, dialectically, as necessary and logical ante- 
eedents. The soul and God I have therefore not 
simply postulated, or made the premises, but have 
treated rather as the conclusions, of philosophy, in 
working out my system. For, at the outset, we have, 
sensu stricto, only the phenomenal world, with man 
upon it; and, assuming the validity of reason, our 
quest for reality leads, at long last if you please, to 
the discovery of the soul and God in their normal 
relations. God I have, nevertheless, taken to be, 
in the order of existence, before us in His active 
self-revealings in the universe, wherein He is made 
known to us through our rational powers and spiritual 
susceptibilities. The world also I have taken to be, 
in time priority, before us, and made known to us 
through its actings upon our sensorium. 
Again, a real immanence in the world I have postu- 
lated for Deity, but also a true transcendence, recog- 
nising that God may be in the world, and yet not 
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of it, nor measured by it. I have thus held the 
immanent principle of the world to be God, but not 
as identified with Nature, from which He is distinct. 
He is immanent in the world, because He operates 
in it, and it is conditioned by His reason, power, and 
love, which are never withdrawn from it. Whatever 
worlds there may be, other than our own, they fall 
within the scope of His agency and activity, but they 
are not commensurate with Him—He is not exhausted 
by them, but is transcendent of them. The universe 
is the expression—continuous and progressive—of His 
thought. I have found in the universe that which 
exists independently of me as knower or perceiver, 
but is at last the mental construction of me as per- 
ceiver. Nature is thus but a representation of the 
ego. It has seemed to me that one must be idealist 
enough to hold that the world of matter can be 
known by us only through mind, and expressed by 
us in terms of mind, which has thus the important 
logical priority already indicated. In an absolute 
sense, the idea certainly precedes the fact, and the 
Universal Idea or Reason is before all actualisation. 
On the other hand, I have not laboured to exclude 
the sobering effect on one’s idealism of the considera- 
tion that the epistemological priority of our experi- 
ence is a thing that can be determined only by refer- 
ence to the world-system of cause, space, and time. 
The fact that Reality is constructed by me, as sub- 
ject, does not mean that such reality has only a 
subjective existence—is only a psychological phe- 
nomenon—for the world of objective reality is still 
and ever there for me to know. Phenomena exist 
outside my consciousness, in which they appear, but, 
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the world being an honest world, their appearance 
there testifies to their extra-mental reality or exist- 
ence. Hence I have recognised their priority of 
existence in a way which does some justice to the 
Neo-Kantian doctrine of object-subject, and to 
modern Realism. For, in the presentation of the 
object, what is contributed by the active, perceiving 
mind forms a large and important part of the process, 
but, in the reciprocal determination that takes place, 
more important function must be allowed to the 
object than has often been done in the more extreme 
forms of idealism. The questions, and they are 
many, connected with these matters I have thrashed. 
out in many epistemological Papers, as recorded in 
the Bibliography. I will only add that philosophy 
has not waited to be saved by any biological view of 
perception and intelligence, any more than it has 
waited to be saved by modern physics. Philosophy 
is philosophy, in its theory of knowledge, and awaits 
no liberating touch from biology. 

Before proceeding further with the positive exhibi- 
tion of my own positions, let me make a little negative 
clearing of the way. I have espoused neither the 
featureless unity of Absolutism in philosophy, as of 
Hegel or of Bradley; nor the Pragmatism of James 
and others; nor the explosive flux and primitivism 
of Bergsonism ; but I have felt free to do justice to 
what elements seemed true in all three, while work- 
ing out and maintaining my own distinctive positions. 
There are valuable insights and insistences in Berg- 
sonism, but as a philosophy it retains too much of a 
biological cast or colouring ; it fails to do justice to 
the distinctive characteristics of knowledge or cogni- 
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tion, and to conceptual thinking, to say nothing of 
other defects. With the Absolutists, I have held to 
the necessity of our reaching out to an objective 
knowledge of the world, and to those forms of it 
which make the world, in a real sense, a mental 
construction. But I have rejected the absolutism, 
say of Bosanquet and others, which is really a closed 
system, containing no real possibilities. Every event 
is to it actual or necessary, and the actual, too, is 
taken to be necessary. The system being closed, 
there is no purpose: it is non-teleological; the uni- 
versality of value is done away. I have always stood 
for an open system—one with real possibilities. With 
the Pragmatists, I have, while rejecting their theory 
of truth, and maintaining our imperious obligation 
to seek truth for its own sake, taken the construction 
to be one made largely in answer to the demands of 
practical life. But I reject their theory of truth, 
when it reckons all truths as “‘ made ” truth, “ human ” 
truth, and spurns all “‘ objective ” or ‘independent ” 
truth. And equally unsatisfactory have I found its 
making beliefs equivalent to truths, when it rests 
all theory, all knowledge, and all action, merely on 
belief. Its extreme voluntarism also I have been 
unable to endorse. I may add that I have invariably 
opposed any tendencies—whether Lotzean or Berg- 
sonian or Pragmatist or Moralistic—to depreciate the 
theoretic reason or proscribe the speculative impulse 
in man, for to me the sway and Sweep of reason are 
universal. True, there are values that cannot be 
fully absorbed by rationality, but these have to be 
sustained, and must be illuminated, by the truth or 
reason values. Truth is the last presupposition, I 
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hold, of every absolutely valid valuation. Further, 
I have strenuously opposed various extreme tend- 
encies to subjectivism, among them that of Lotze 
He speaks (in his ‘ Logic’) of “ truth and the know- 
ledge of truth” as consisting “‘ only ” in the inter- 
connection “within a given set of ideas,” and (in 
his ‘ Metaphysics,’ vol. i. p. 220) of ‘‘ the completely 
human subjectivity of all our knowledge,” positions 
which I regard as fatal to sound and true philosophy. 
For we must get beyond the relativity and sub- 
jectivity of our individual experiences, in our demand 
for real knowledge and objective values. The world 
of reality is not so lost to us, in my view, that “‘ the 
changing world of ideas” is all we have to work 
upon. 

I now return to my own thought-system. As for 
God, I have not taken Him to exist or come into 
being oniy through my subjective thinking or my 
ratiocinated knowledge of Him, as though He were 
pure product of man’s reason. ‘“‘ The God of Theistic 
Idealism is therefore to be sought through His self- 
revealings in Nature and in Art, in Science and in 
Philosophy, in Literature and in Life, in History and 
Experience ” (‘System,’ p. 98). The theistic unity 
of the world I have taken to be constituted by the 
ideals of the Absolute entering into us, and being 
affirmed by us, as our ideals. The metaphysics of 
Creation, of Time, of Space, of Eternity, of Substance, 
of Cause, of Freewill, and of Immortality, have all 
been considered in many Articles, and in some of 
my books, especially in my ‘ Philosophical System 
of Theistic Idealism.’ In the Preface of that work 
it was said, “‘ It must be remembered that the greatest 
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theistic writers of Britain and America—Flint, Mar- 
tineau, S. Harris, Calderwood, and many others— 
have not been idealistic in their philosophic stand- 
points or views. As this seemed to me to mean loss 
to Theism, it has appeared to me both timely and 
urgent to make some sort of systematic beginning, 
in the endeavour to present a system of Theistic 
Idealism.” And further, ‘It is a ‘ philosophical ’ 
system, because its concern is with Universal Phil- 
osophy ; it is not obsessed with the divine, or with 
anything so partial, however important, as, say, the 
philosophy of religion. Our chapters on ‘ The Founda- 
tions of Idealism—Laws of Logic and Psychology,’ 
‘The Philosophy of Nature,’ ‘The Philosophy of 
Science,’ ‘The Philosophy of Art,’ and ‘The Meta- 
physics of Time and Eternity,’ were enough to shew 
that.’’ The system of Theistic Idealism, which I here 
propounded, I loved, because I found in it so much 
that exalted me above myself, and led me to utter 
with vital conviction the thoughts on God, on Free- 
dom, and on Immortality, which fill and permeate it. 
There I shewed my position to be one which sub- 
sumes whatever is true and good in the anthropo- 
centric and in the cosmocentric positions, while run- 
ning thought back ultimately into a theocentric atti- 
tude. Should any one imagine that the mere idea of 
theocentricity might still leave God a lifeless abstrac- 
tion or a featureless entity, as in Neo-Platonic sys- 
tems, it should be remembered that that is an obvious 
impossibility in any system where God is conceived 
as the Absolute Personality and the Absolute Life. 
I discussed the whole question of theistic world-view 
on the European scale, because that view, idealistic- 
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ally interpreted, appears to me to excel every other. 
Theistic idealism asserts the richness and the unity— 
the unity of conscious end—of the universe, taken, 
not in its parts, but as a whole. But, unlike absolute 
idealism, it seeks to do justice to the parts. Such 
an idealism, too, finds the key to the universe in 
spiritual values. The system being open, no limit 
is set to the increase of spiritual and ethical values. 
Here there is a true absoluteness of Deity, which, 
working in its freedom, constitutes for me the basal 
possibility alike of religion and of philosophy ; there 
is also an activity of the soul, in virtue of its being 
acted upon by that Deity, on Whom, according to 
theistic conception, it constantly depends. Upon 
these, but not as bare initial assumptions, my teach- 
ings as to theistic idealism have been based. The 
theistic philosopher should, above all, be a living 
realisation of what Tolstoi once wrote in his J ournal, 
“He whose goal is God is a great man.” That great- 
ness should be pre-eminently his. But it is not at 
all necessarily his, because he has thought and written 
upon the subject. His greatness is measured by his 
participation in the Divine creative power. 

It was already in keeping with this emphasis on 
spiritual values that, in my volume of ‘Studies in 
European Philosophy’ (1909), I made spiritualistic 
tendency and aim the unifying link of the ‘ Studies.’ 
The same element has been kept in view in many 
subsequent historic Studies or Articles—those, for 
example, on Proclus, Dionysius the Areopagite, 
Albertus Magnus, Occam, Fénelon, Pascal, Leibniz, 
Schelling, Krause, Nietzsche, Antonio Comellas y 
Cluet, &c., so far as the subjects naturally lent them- 
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selves to such attention. This also held good of the 
handling in the work on ‘ Seven Theistic Philosophers ’ 
(1920), where the historical Studies of the important 
but neglected philosophers there dealt with easily 
lent themselves to such treatment. Another feature 
of all my historical work has been the correction of 
many misjudgments of history. 

When, in the ‘System,’ I took God as for me the 
Absolute, that was no mere identification made for 
solving the difficulty, but the result of a real and 
necessary thought-process. When, for the major part 
of a long lifetime, I have tried to think the Absolute, 
I have always ended by finding most satisfaction for 
thought in taking God for the Absolute. I found the 
Absolute in everything, but took not everything as 
the Absolute. What, then, is the Absolute? It is 
not that which is out of all relations, though this is 
sometimes called the philosophical Absolute, but that 
which has no necessary relations. Internal relation 
is not contradictory of the Absolute. Philosophically, 
we are not entitled straightway to make God the 
Absolute, as certain thinkers have done. The Abso- 
lute is the first presupposition of metaphysics. This 
metaphysical absolute is not yet God. The Absolute 
is an intellectual conception, which is not, as such, 
immediately concerned with the Deity. The Absolute 
of the metaphysician is, to begin with, no real object 
of the religious consciousness. His Absolute need not 
be God. Bradley said that God could only be an 
aspect of the Absolute: I think it much truer to say 
that the Absolute can only be for us an aspect of 
God, an aspect which we anteriorly conceive, one 
which is forced upon us as the complement of our 
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consciousness of the relative and the finite. For if 
we truly think the Absolute, we shall, I maintain, 
be sooner or later compelled to identify it with God. 
For it cannot be allowed to express a merely logical 
necessity, but to bring us to an Absolute which is a 
Being in relation to us, and not a mere concept. The 
pure. reason or speculative intellect can, { hold, carry 
us further in thinking the Absolute than we can 
get in any other way, so far as the mere conception 
of the Absolute is concerned. It is no question as 
yet either of spiritual intuitions or of the religious 
consciousness. We are still at the merely intellectual 
Absolute, which some philosophers never overpass. 
The Absolute is not, as sometimes supposed, mere 
totalised existence: that is no Absolute, in any 
proper sense. The Absolute is that which, existing 
in and of itself, is free or absolved, not from all rela- 
tions, but from all necessary relations ; for absolute- 
ness must carry with it the power to enter into rela- 
tions. We know nothing of, nor have we anything 
to do with, any unrelated Absolute. But the Absolute 
is not anything unreal and remote: the Absolute is 
the most real, and is in us, and in all things. But 
this does not mean that we are mere aspects of the 
Absolute, as though our own personality and indi- 
viduality were not most real. The Absolute is such 
that we are capable, at the end of our meditations, of 
intuiting the Absolute as God. For we find no idea 
so ultimate or so universal—none so absolute, in 
short, as the idea of God. And when we pass from 
the mere thinking of the Speculative intellect to the 
conceptions of the whole man—‘“ man thinking,” in 
Emerson’s phrase—thought of God, or the personal 
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Absolute, sooner or later takes in us the form of 
the thought of Absolute Being. What we come 
really to know of the Absolute is thus the result of a 
thinking from which ethical, esthetical, and religious 
considerations are not absent. The Absolute so known 
is not the Unrelated, but is in the world and related 
to it. It is Absolute Being, for God is the one Abso- 
lute Reason or Spirit, and not an infinite abstract- 
ness. The tendency of pantheistic speculation to 
recognise no distinct qualities or powers in the Abso- 
lute Being must be rejected. God or the personal 
Absolute has the ground of His being in Himself. 
Absolute Being is objective, and is known as such. 
In whatever ways, or along whatever lines, we try 
to think the Absolute, we are brought at length to 
think the Absolute as, in some way, Ground of the 
universe. But that is concerned only with the fact 
of the existence of the Absolute. As beings who, in 
_ our own consciousness of being, know what being is, 
it is not difficult to pass to the thought of Being in 
the Absolute. In the logical discriminations of being, 
we come to think the Absolute as necessarily existing 
—ens a se. For it is no matter of option whether 
we will think an Absolute or not. We must think 
an Absolute. That is to say, if our thought is real 
and rational. The Absolute, which we are necessi- 
tated to think, must be self-existing, must be thought 
as necessarily self-existing. When I felt necessitated 
to think the Absolute, I also came to feel that, in 
this highest of all realms, Thought and Being must 
be one. The Absolute, so thought, must finally 
coalesce with the personal God Who is. But that 
only as a last result of the thought-process, with its 
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thought - possibility and thought - necessity of such 
a Being. The position had been appreciated by that 
powerful thinker, Weisse, but he appeared to me to 
leave the position of abstract infinite possibility, in 
respect of the Absolute, standing too much by itself, 
and I went on zu Hnde denken the whole matter for 
myself. Such a merely negative Absolute or bare 
possibility of God as Weisse suggested, I found of 
very little use, as I felt I must think the Absolute 
in a more positive fashion. Of course, Weisse thought 
his Absolute more positive than Hegel’s ; no doubt 
it was, when he went on to assume the Father. 
Leibniz arrived at an earlier result, when he held 
that God, if He is possible, exists. In any case, there 
is, when thought has begun to think the Absolute, 
ground to travel before it reaches itg goal in God 
as the Absolute, although the end seems to me sure. 

If we say that the idea of Absolute Being is primi- 
tive to man’s rational intuition—if we Say it is at the 
background of human consciousness, and at the base 
of all knowledge and thought—that must not keep us 
from recognising what processes of thought and 
logical discrimination are involved before we can 
make these positions explicit to ourselves. There is 
a spontaneous and inexorable logic underlying all 
these matters, which no discursive reasoning can 
quench. And when we are at length compelled to 
think this Absolute Being as personal—ag our con- 
ception of a qualitative or intensive Absolute requires 
—we find all the predicates and attributes of such a 
personal Absolute naturally limiting and harmonising 
each other in the way such personal conception in- 
volves. But this limiting process is essentially and 
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wholly within the personal Absolute Himself, and 
nowise independent of Him. The Absolute Self He 
is for that very reason. The complex of moral and 
metaphysical attributes in the Absolute are har- 
monised and unified precisely through the personal 
conception. His self-determination is absolutely per- 
fect and complete, determined wholly from within. 
That is the true Absolute, for there is no reason what- 
soever why this Absolute should not be conceived as 
absolute and infinite, while personal. However little 
some philosophers may understand it, nothing in 
experience is really so unlimited as personality. It 
is the merest assumption that personality is, in its 
very nature, limited. Only the finiteness of man’s 
attributes gives finiteness to his personality. The 
Absolute is, I have maintained, all-inclusive, onto- 
logically: there is nothing, that is to say, which is 
not through the Absolute, metaphysically : the Abso- 
lute transcends but includes both time and space, as 
forms of finite mind. But though we are ourselves, 
in the ontological sense, included within the Absolute, 
yet does the mind, whose essential function it is to 
externalise or objectify, apprehend the Absolute as 
external, though by no means alien or without kin- 
ship to itself. But the ontological Absolute is also 
an ethical Absolute, and we are moral beings. The 
spiritual intuitions of the religious consciousness 
bring us into further relations with the Absolute. 
That Absolute of. the religious consciousness is, as 
we have seen, not the merely intellectual Absolute, 
which is antecedent and utterly abstract. But God, 
or the personal Absolute, is certainly not to be re- 
garded as merely an aspect of the metaphysical 
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Absolute. He is the Absolute, the only Absolute 
there is, and an Absolute that may, in part, be known, 
since He has chosen to enter into relations to us. 


_ “He is more present unto every creature He hath made 
Than anything unto itself can be.” 


In all the foregoing I have been but stating my 
positions ; the vindication of them will be found in 
my books and articles. 

I adopted the personal Absolute because of the 
unphilosophical and unsatisfactory character of all 
other existing Absolutes. Of past Absolutes, neither 
the One beyond thought and being which formed the 
Absolute of Neo-Platonism, nor the absolute Sub- 
stance of Spinoza, nor the central Monad of Leibniz, 
which is virtually One and All, nor Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea, nor the unconscious Ungrund of Schelling, nor 
the irrational World-Will of Schopenhauer, nor the 
vacuous, metaphysical Unconscious of Hartmann, 
—not one of these proves anything like a tenable or 
satisfactory Absolute. We do not make, form, or 
create the Absolute; the Absolute makes us. The 
Absolute Self must be at once Absolute Reason and 
Absolute Will, but, though infinitely transcending us, 
the Absolute is never remote from us. It is a central 
principle of metaphysics that the Absolute is imma- 
nent in all the world. The Absolute is Absolute 
Knower; is within us, and knows us utterly. But 
the Absolute does not ‘‘ come to consciousness,” as 
it is said, only in finite selves—an unworthy concep- 
tion of an Absolute—but has a consciousness of its 
own, an absolute consciousness of its own being as 
the Absolute. Of course, the Absolute must have a 
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content, and this content can only be experience— 
the Absolute Experience—transcending, and distinct 
from, but not external to, all finite experiences 
and consciousnesses. The Absolute cannot but be 
conscious of its transcendence of what belongs to 
the sphere of its objective activities—to the sphere 
of the relative—but that does not keep the world of 
finite individuals or beings from being included in 
the knowledge or experience of the Absolute. Their 
inclusion does not keep them from being external to, 
or exclusive of, the Absolute, in a qualitative sense. 
This, while the Absolute Experience must be, onto- 
logically, all-inclusive, and the relative remains con- 
tent of that Experience, from which nothing can be 
hid. We are free personalities ; our freedom is not a 
mechanical “part,” as Royce phrased it, of the 
Divine freedom ; nor is our self-consciousness properly 
conceived as a ‘portion’ of the Divine self-con- 
sciousness ; for we are not mere fragments of One 
Divine Being. An Absolute Experience, such as 
Bradley has spoken of, which is not that of an Abso- 
lute Self, is a perfectly untenable conception. Para- 
doxical as it may sound, all that is implied in the 
ordinary conception of selfhood is transcended or 
sublated, just by the Absolute being and remaining 
a Self—the Absolute and Infinite Self. 

Modern Absolutes, other than our personal Abso- 
lute, are as unsatisfactory as the past Absolutes 
already spoken of. Bradley, Bosanquet, Ward, and 
others, take God-and-the-World as their Absolute. 
But this making the world co-ordinate with God, 
this identification of the world and God, is fatal to 
a sound and tenable world-view. It is plainly pan- 
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theistic. It is not held, as some who hold the position 
explain, that the world is ‘‘ eternal in itself.” But 
if the world is “not eternal in itself,” then it is not 
the. Absolute, and the whole conception becomes 
thoroughly unphilosophical. An Absolute is no Abso- 
lute, we have seen, if it is not in and of itself. The 
world is no such Absolute, but is, on the contrary, 
& dependent manifestation of God. Whether an un- 
beginning world or not, its source and ground are 
in God’s Will. If we identified the world and God, 
that would be, sensu stricto, atheistic. It would 
amount to denying the Being of God, which, I think, 
need not be so rarely perceived. It is quite irrational 
that there should be two Absolutes. The Absolute 
must clearly be monistic. Dualism has never forged 
a satisfactory conception of the Absolute. If God is 
the Absolute, the world is not the Absolute. If the 
universe is self-made, self-caused, and independent 
of the Will of God, then it is the Absolute, and God 
is not. Of course, it will be said that God and the 
World are essentially one, and that this pantheistic 
Whole, or Unity of all real existences, is the Absolute. 
But that is an impersonal Absolute, a mere caput 
mortuum. And if the world is here made up of all 
individual things, this Absolute is no better than 
mere naturalistic pantheism. Such a universe, non- 
objective to the Absolute Being, and eternally con- 
substantial with that Being, remains a mere ego. 
To include or comprehend both subject and object 
in the Absolute, in this Schellingian fashion, cannot 
but end in utter self-contradictoriness. 

Some other thinkers make the Absolute consist of 
God-and-finite-selves. But this is an equally unten- 
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able conception, involving a conception of inherent 
absoluteness in the finite self, which is nowhere more 
flatly contradicted than by the religious conscious- 
ness, with its sense of dependence. The Absolute 
can be no aggregate of dependent human selves. The 
finite self is marked by a double sense of dependence : 
there is the feeling of dependence upon some Power 
above ourselves and all things finite, and there is 
the sense of moral dependence on some supreme 
authority or Absolute Right, which lays us under 
moral obligation. To make such a finite and de- 
pendent self co-ordinate with God, as the Absolute, 
is surely preposterous enough. The theory of God- 
and-finite-selves forgets what Edward Caird once re- 
marked, as to the untenableness of any theory that 
“denies the reality of any world but a world of 
spirits and their conscious states,’ that ‘‘ the denial 
of the reality of the material world will inevitably 
lead to the denial of any world at all.” 

Once more, we have the conception of Space-Time, 
conceived as an ultimate entity, put forward as the 
Absolute. Such Space-Time does not exist, we are 
told, but it is existence itself, taken in the whole. 
It is itself the whole of spaces and times. It is all 
existence, and all substance. But substance, I would 
remark, must have form, and space is its form—its 
prius for that matter. But so far from either space 
or time—or Space-Time itselfi—proving of the nature 
of an Absolute, they both, whether separately con- 
sidered or in their union, insistently cry aloud for 
the creative energy of an antecedent Absolute, in 
which they have their seat. Space-Time cannot be 
the ultimate reality, as something set above God. 
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That could only be the assumption of a very un- 
critical realism. Space-Time, with its nisus to Deity, 
is no absolute ; neither is it any sort of God, for it 
is quite unworthy of any sort of love and adoration. 
The conception of Space-Time is far too abstract and 
tenuous, impersonal, and unaccountable, on this 
theory, to serve as a tenable or satisfying Absolute, 
having its ground or principle of existence in itself. 
It is perfectly inconceivable that a universe should 
be constructed out of Space-Time as the primal onto- 
pees Absolute. 

/ | God, then, is for me the Absolute; but that does 
iat mean, though it, does not exclude, the empiric 


God-conception ; it\means that He satisfies the de- 


mands of the intellect for a true, consistent, thorough- 
going Absolute, with the immeasurable pas enbeiees 
to boot, over every other Absolute that it can 
be worshipped.) For of no other Absolute can this 
be said. Tt is, besides, the most philosophical con- 
ception of the Absolute, for other conceptions are 
riddled with contradictions, as I have, in various 
works and writings, shewn. For in absoluteness, 
self-sufficingness, ultimateness, universality, and com- 
pass, no idea can compare with the idea of God. It 
is a real Absolute I speak of, for God is the primary 
Given and Real; it is not a dialectic process, nor a 
Whole which is a vague, vast, and meaningless ab- 
straction. It explains, as nothing else explains, the 
world and all things. The universe, in its finiteness 
and conditionedness, calls for such an Absolute as its 
explanation. This Absolute is above and within 
Nature, but is never a part of it. It is in the con- 
ception of a personal Absolute, with its immanent 
C2 
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activity of being, that the relative order can alone be 
rationally grounded. The relative is real, but is rooted 
in the Absolute, of which it is not a mere appearance. 
Experience is reality, no doubt, as Bradley contends ; 
but it is not true that that which is experienced is 
alone real. Reality there is which transcends ex- 
perience. Reality is not exhausted by what we have 
absolutely felt and perceived. What has not been 
experienced is still real, as possible experience. What 
lies beyond present experience or positive knowledge 
is not unknowable. There is nothing which cannot 
be experienced, for it is of the essence of the world 
to be a possible experience. Experience is, in this 
sense, of the possible, as well as the actual. Ex- 
perience is not to be taken in the cramped and narrow 
sense of some absolutist, and some positivistic, phil- 
osophers, by whom many truly experience-forms are 
ruled out. It is to experience, and the whole of 
experience, that the metaphysician must, before all, 
be true, when dealing with the forms and contradic- 
tions of experience. The highest form of experience 
is the self; but it has been denied that the self is 
“a true form” of experience. Those who have 
denied it have made the fatal mistake of forgetting, 
when criticising the self, that it is the self which, 
in every case, performs the analysis. The unity, 
and the unifying agency, of the self, are not to be 
denied. For the self or ego is just our living, con- 
crete experience. It is set in relations to the Absolute 
Self, in whose absolute experience all our experience 
is grounded. The Absolute Experience, which we 
try to trace and understand, is the great, outstretch- 
ing, willed synthesis of Reality, in which the cate- 
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gories of potency, of real possibility, and of actuality, 
are all represented. The Absolute Self, or personal 
Absolute, constituted as it is of Absolute Reason and 
Absolute Will, is, as such, ethically self-determined, 
and that absolutely. Hence one must hold that if 
the ethical perfection of the Deity were in any wise 
conditioned .by the world’s evolution, or even by the 
idea of the world, He would not be absolute. The 
self-activity of the Absolute Being is grounded in 
absolute freedom. _ 

Regarding the prerogatives of freedom and power 
of initiative, which must be claimed for the personal 
Absolute, I received a thoughtful representation as 
to this from an able American writer, who attached 
great importance to the point. He quoted profusely 
from my ‘ Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism,’ 
to shew that, in his view, the work had throughout 
been written more consistently with this underlying 
presupposition or possibility, than any other recent 
philosophical work. I had not myself thought of 
this as any special feature or merit of the work, until 
he, from repeated readings, collated the passages, 
and set the matter before me. It was, however, only 
too easy to recall works in recent philosophy wherein 
no such underlying possibility had been preserved, 
even where it should, in consistency, have been. 
Atmosphere and prevailing habits of thought are, 
almost invariably, too compelling an influence. The 
writer just referred to closed his letter of eighty 
pages with the words,—‘I believe there is no man 
more competent than yourself to challenge all comers 
in this field.”” I shall take the opportunity to couple 
with this testimony that of another able American 
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writer, relative to the same work,—“‘ I admire, more 
than I can tell, your erudition, courage, insight, and 
spiritual intuition. In particular, I admire Chapters 
II., IV., X., and XI. Your numerous quotations 
from the works of eminent thinkers and writers of 
various centuries, countries, and schools of thought, 
your fair and often incisive criticisms, your compre- 
hensive treatment of the greatest questions with 
courage, candour, and critical ability, have so en- 
riched your volume that I know not where, in its 
chosen field, to find its equal.” This writer adds, 
‘‘T have been for forty years an earnest student of 
theology and philosophy, and yours is one of the 
books I most value. I am glad to number you among 
the great thinkers—of ancient and modern writers— 
whose thoughts have enriched my life and bright- 
ened my hope—with Plato and Pascal and Kant, 
with Channing, Martineau, and Bergson.” I have 
allowed myself to quote these instances—to which 
similar British testimonies might be added—as shew- 
ing how deep was the dynamic impression produced 
by this work on individual minds, far and near. 

In my thought-system, I have retained a true place 
for the philosophy of values, but have maintained 
the need of a Wertgliederung or reasoned system of 
values, against those philosophers who simply take 
values aS common sense or mere face values, an un- 
satisfactory procedure where values are taken as 
fundamental, or receive great prominence. But even 
a reasoned statement is unsatisfactory where, in the 
outworking of system, the truth values—+i.e., reason 
or reality values—are sacrificed to will and feeling 
values, leaving an overweightedness of pure sub- 
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jectivity. I have, in writings dealing with the subject, 
shewn that the truth test applies to every object, and 
made clear in what senses I regard the truth-problem 
as central. I also discussed in what senses objec- 
tivity and universal validity can be predicated of 
all the values. I did not forget what a unique and 
irreducible form of objectivity value is, nor that value 
is merely valid, and not an existent. I disclaimed 
any sympathy with the procedure of those who have 
predicated value of value, apart as it were, from 
being or reality to which value belongs. Value does 
not hang in the air in this fashion, although theo- 
logical writers sometimes, and occasionally phil- 
osophical writers, offend in this way, by setting an 
overweening value on value per se. What I have 
everywhere insisted on is, that being is the seat of 
value; that reality is the support of value; and 
that not by any foolish depreciation of reality shall 
we attain maximisation of value, but by its pro- 
founder penetration and appreciation. Over-indi- 
vidual values, in the measure of their comprehensive- 
ness, rationality, and universality, I allow to have 
for me value, even though they may never be so 
metaphysically real for me as the values I strike 
for myself. But, of course, I can become an always 
more universalised individual. Not outside my unify- 
ing and valuing self can there be found for me any 
formal logical or metaphysical principle for the 
grounding and unification of cosmical values. 

We must not be content, however, merely to 
abstract from personal experience, for our final phil- 
osophy must clearly take account of the ideal of the 
totality of humanity—in its unified structural con- 
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nection. ‘To this our individual philosophic systems 
importantly contribute, though they be not final. 
Their value will surely consist in the degree in which 
they are consonant with, and indeed embody or 
incorporate, this ideal, or at least foreshadow it. 
This is where we so greatly overpass Kant, and also 
in pressing beyond logical functionings and formal 
determinations of reality that conform to the laws 
of the understanding, to world-apprehension and 
world-comprehension based upon the entire working 
of the whole structure of our soul-life. That must 
be said, in order to keep my stress on reason and 
the universal validity of conceptual thought from 
appearing in any wise intellectually one-sided. A 
philosophical system must make due count and 
reckoning—as pure Rationalism fails to do—of the 
irrational elements or factors of the world, and must 
be spiritual enough to hold, as its terminus ad quem 
for the world, the subjection of the manifoldness of 
actual fact and historic event to the ideal. Theistic 
philosophy, conceived and pursued in such a spirit, 
and presented as a system of Theistic Idealism, con- 
stitutes, in my view, a philosophy second to no other, 
in grandeur, worth and importance. But all this is 
clearly not to say that the theistic philosopher should 
be content to remain such only; nay, he must be 
greatly impoverished as a philosopher, should he 
elect so to remain; he ought to be capable of taking 
universal philosophy as his range and province, and 
he cannot adequately fulfil his critical and construc- 
tive or co-ordinating functions until he do so. This, 
too, with every manner of historical equipment, with 
breadth of sympathy yet critical outlook, and with 
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the requisite amplitude of thought. Nothing less than 
the universal in philosophy can for him be proper aim 
and goal. So, at least, it has seemed to me. This 
keeps him in the historic succession—in line with 
thinkers like Albertus Magnus and other Scholastic 
philosophers, who thought universally, not in the 
merely individual or egocentric fashion of certain 
subsequent mystical thinkers. Since the Copernican 
revolution effected by Kant, whereby the centre of 
the philosophical universe became changed from the 
object to the knowing subject, it is, of course, im- 
possible for us to reach the universal in precisely 
the same way as these earlier thinkers. But no 
interest in the thinking subject—and no tendencies 
to make the mind a kingdom in selfi—must keep us 
from passing out to a knowledge of the world that 
shall be universal. The outer world and our inner 
life always stand, as matter of fact, in close and 
intimate relation ; and the world of objective reality 
—the world of objects—is that to which our thought 
must be set in real relation. It is precisely this 
universalistic character, on which I am insisting, 
which has always been, and everywhere is, the mark 
of true philosophy. 

For forty years of post-graduate life, I have strenu- 
ously and unbrokenly applied myself to the study of 
philosophy, finding it always more my Lieblings- 
studium or darling pursuit, yet always with a keen 
and watchful eye on concurrent religious and theo- 
logical developments. The results of that sustained 
fruition will be found in the Bibliography. A hun- 
dred points in my work have had to be left untouched 
in this brief and summarised account of it, which I 
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hope may yet, for some, illuminate some points in 
the Bibliography, as the Bibliography, in its turn, 
may cast a light on points that have had to be passed 
over here. In any case, I have surely the right to 
present both, to those who will feel an interest in 
them—whose interest indeed has sustained them and 
made them possible. High beyond words, I may 
perhaps be allowed to say, is the satisfaction which 
the quest of that many-faceted thing called Truth, 
and of the ideals to which it gives rise, has brought 
my life. That, of course, I am not saying of the 
work of the intellect, severed from the subtler power 
of the spirit. But thus, great and perduring is the 
work of the philosopher, even the humblest; you 
cannot trace or measure its influence—or but faintly. 
In silence and serenity, in solitude and severity, my 
work has been done—I have never made any other 
appeal than to my work—done with tireless interest 
and patience. And of it I shall say nothing but recall 
some words of Renan (in his ‘ Philosophical Dia- 
logues ’) which are dear to me,—“ It is in the memory 
of God that men are immortal. The esteem in which 
he is held by the Absolute Consciousness, the memory 
that It preserves of him, is the true life of the just 
man; and such a life is eternal.” 
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From first to last my work as an author and a writer 
has been a service of Truth—a service due, in the 
words of a reflective poet, to my having 


“‘__offered, far as frailty would allow, 
My heart a daily sacrifice for Truth.” 


Any power or freedom I have known—and my 
critics gave me abundant credit for both—has been 
turned to the service of Truth, in the spirit of Tenny- 
son’s ‘ Ulysses ’"—“‘ To strive, to seek, to find, and 
not to yield.’”” No words that I know better express 
what my own feeling and position have been, all 
through my life as an author, than those of Fichte 
when, in his ‘ Vocation of the Scholar,’ he says: 
““T am a Priest of Truth; I am in her pay; I have 
bound myself to do all things, to venture all things, 
to suffer all things for her.”” This I meant, as Fichte 
doubtless did, in a philosophic, and no hierophantic 
sense. Such high, inspiring quest of objective truth 
is in strident contrast with the dwarfing subjectivism 
of those thinkers who see in truth nothing but a 
subjective satisfaction of our own nature. They have 
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not understood why truth is “so unbottleable and 
unbarrelable a commodity,’ as Emerson declared it 
to be. I never shared the position of those whose 
extreme pluralism asserts that “‘ the true is not true 
in itself,” and that “there is no definitive truth,” 
for it seemed to me relativism run mad. But such 
high love and service of truth, as objectively existent, 
are alone possible to him who has learned the high 
love and practice of virtue. I have seemed to see 
always more clearly that, in the vast movement of 
thought, one can but add a fragment here, and a 
fragment there, to Truth; and I have but tried, 
according to my circumstances and light, even in 
working out my thought into a large and systematic 
whole, to make the fragments as numerous, and as 
important, as possible. In this way, even a new or 
unique whole becomes finally created, not, of course, 
by any mere summation of the fragments, but by 
their ordered relation and proper concatenation in 
one grand organic whole of thought. Philosophical, 
theological, and literary composition, resulting in the 
Bibliography at the close of this chapter, has been a 
work of infinite and unceasing delight to me. If the 
ideal of authorship portrayed in this chapter should 
seem to any lofty and severe, I can only plead that 
my work has been mainly that of a philosophical 
author, although what I am now writing is capable 
of a more extended application. My literary work 
will receive more specific attention in the next chapter. 
The quality of the work has always been to me a 
primary concern, as Guicciardini said, “ nothing for 
a cake that is not turned.” I “turned my cake ” 
diligently enough, and into the briefer items of my 
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work poured nearly as much energy and care as into 
its longer and more elaborate productions. I say 
“nearly,” because a sense of proportion made me 
feel that one’s whole strength should, in its forth- 
putting, be reserved for the comparatively few occa- 
sions that demanded it, or seemed worthy of it. The 
quantity of my work has been bounded only by my 
physical capabilities. These never were of the highest, 
although -I have always enjoyed good health, and 
the mechanical work of writing has, with the years, 
grown increasingly: irksome. This, despite a fairly 
good proportion of my work having been typewritten 
for me. It has been great gain that I have almost 
always written primarily for myself—to make ex- 
plicit to myself solutions or positions that seemed 
best to satisfy my own needs. “Tis great gain so to 
write—neither having any public first in view, nor 
yet having to write down to others’ needs, but— 
addressing one’s self, and one’s intellectual peers. I 
had, for a number of years, a natural desire—especially 
as I felt my thought and receptivity had been great— 
to realise the teacher’s function (professorially), but 
the course of events shewed that this was not to be 
my métier, but the higher one of writer and author. 
My work as an author has been intellectual, not 
professional, a decided advantage, properly considered 
and understood. I never found, like some not very 
wise Oxford professors of recent times, that my con- 
templative seclusion, and such solitary conditions of 
writing, restricted my utterance to too low a key, 
for the world of thought and letters has always 
seemed to me a sufficiently free forum of inquiry 
and debate. Authorship work, so pursued, ministers 
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to the highest possible intellectual development. 
One’s interest in the work need never flag, for the 
realities—and the problems—are always there to 
engage and quicken thought. Always I have tried 
—even when making things clear to myself—to write 
for the sake of the subject, to get fused or identified 
with it. Self must be subordinated to the faithful 
setting forth of the truth of the subject in its entirety : 
in this very process or endeavour lies the legitimate 
satisfaction. But this justice to the subject does 
not mean any repression of the personality behind 
the work; nay, precisely on the free expression of 
personality in the work must its value, flavour, 
interest, quality, and power, depend. The subject, 
as treated, takes its hue and colour from one’s indi- 
viduality. A live individuality cannot lack originality. 
Difficult indeed would it be to conceive a deeper satis- 
faction than that which springs from being of thought- 
service to a world-circle of highly cultivated and 
disciplined readers. However solitary may be one’s 
thought or working, one thus, almost unconsciously 
and as matter of course, holds his knowledge, learn- 
ing, and thinking power, as a sort of social trust, for 
the benefit of mankind. 

At the beginning of my career as an author, I 
chiefly concentrated on what I had to say, the weighti- 
ness and importance of the thought. But, while still 
allowing the style largely to grow out of the thoughts, 
I soon took more care to see that the form was en- 
tirely consonant with the ideas expressed, and such 
as to make the thought easily comprehensible to the 
reader, so far at least as abstruse subjects would 
admit. The style immediately began to be compli- 
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mented in various high quarters as “‘ direct,’ ‘“ for- 
cible,” “‘ pungent,” ‘“‘ very attractive,” and later, as 
“limpid,” “‘ perspicuous,”’ carrying “much charm,”’ 
and so forth. It was long ago wisely said by Horace 
that sound judgment is the ground of writing well— 
““seribendi recte sapere est et principium et fons.” 
Longinus justly held that elevation of style is “‘ the 
image reflected from nobility of soul.” None have 
more finely than certain French critics insisted that 
thought cannot be valuable, nor its expression beau- 
tiful, if good sense’ be not the ground-work. And 
what is this good sense if not that intuitive faculty 
of the soul, whereby, a8 a sort of right-reason, one 
immediately perceives or discerns what there is of 
most concern for him to distinguish. Good sense, 
so understood, is always original, often finely so. But 
there have been great writers who, far from un- 
mindful of such counsels, yet left the form of their 
work inferior to its substance. So the question of 
style has its importance. But on few subjects has 
one read so many absurd things as on style. Espec- 
ially, it has always seemed to me, by those who 
write as though style were some intangible essence 
existing per se. There can no more be perpetuation 
of form without substance, than there can be per- 
petuation of substance without form. Form and idea 
go hand in hand, and form endures only where there 
is enduring substance. No one did more for form than 
Aristotle, who laid it down that the form of sensible 
things could not exist for itself, apart from the real 
object, although it was separable in thought (ywpicrov 
Aoyw). The form, not the matter, caused the thing, 
in his view, to be what it is. The form is a quale, a 
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kind of thing. No separation of form and matter, 
with Aristotle, either in literature or in philosophy. 
For him “ it is the perfection of style to be clear with- 
out being mean”; but he thinks distinction will be 
gained by novel and surprising deviations, within 
proper limits. Sainte-Beuve said that style is a sceptre 
of gold to which definitively belongs the Kingdom of 
this world. The world of letters, yes; so that one 
may keenly appreciate his statement, and yet feel 
able to retain a degree of sympathy with an eighteenth- 
century writer who said, “To say a person writes 
a good style, is originally as pedantic an expression 
as to say he plays a good fiddle.”” One thinks of the 
ancient writers, whose superiority lay in their natural- 
ness and simplicity—simplex munditiis I should apply 
to their case. The style, however, must be suited to 
the subject : the style of the literary essayist or critic 
may be one, that of the philosopher or the theologian 
another, as the massiveness of the thought may 
require. That different subjects call for different 
styles is an old and obvious consideration often 
strangely overlooked in our time. But dulness, heavi- 
ness, flatness, monotony, are never required; for, 
however great the call for truth and solidity in the 
judgments, there is no species of composition from 
which the inexpressible quality of grace need be 
absent. But its presence need not, and—though the 
insistence is in these days a rare one—should not, 
lead us to dispense with the complementary qualities 
of strength, spirit, energy, in our modes of expres- 
sion. Already in the ancient writers their conjunc- 
tion was splendidly exemplified. Strength and ele- 
gance, loftiness and delicacy, should be found in an 
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author’s style. The glowing in his writing—if he has 
soul enough ever to glow—need not be glaring, and 
the natural need not be common. Style is the last 
sphere for complacency, and not as an exemplar do 
I write such things, but as representing my ideal, 
which has, of course, had no more than an imperfect 
realisation. 

I got the largest credit for powers of condensation 
I could have wished for. The delight in producing, 
after one’s best, is boundless. One self-imposed task 
was no sooner fulfilled than I found myself engaged 
on another. This gives one an intellectual history 
large and advancing. At least, I have continually 
outgrown myself, and have never for long finished 
any piece of work without looking back with a cer- 
tain impatience upon it. My supreme satisfaction 
has always lain in the principles, truths, doctrines, 
system, I have tried to expound and propound, and 
quite secondary has been any paternal affection for 
my own products and presentations. My preference 
for my latest work was because I believed it to repre- 
sent my fullest mental experience. I was my own 
rival, whom I sought to cast into the shade. All 
thought of result—of so-called ‘ recognition ” or ap- 
preciative reward of the work—must, in one’s work- 
ing, have wholly disappeared from the mind. The 
work then becomes sanest, sweetest, strongest, and 
things are not well with the writer or author until 
this stage has been fully reached. From start to 
finish, I have had abundant reason to be grateful to 
critics and reviewers, but I never at any time cared 
overmuch about such public approval of my work. 
For I could never forget it had been said that “ great- 
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ness once and for ever has done with opinion.”” Hence 
I have had—what minds of the first order unfortu- 
nately do not always have—a great deal of serenity 
of mind. This was, I think, due to my work being 
so fundamentally based on sincerity and conviction. 
It was enough that I had powers to use, and felt a 
call to use them, as God should enable me. It thus 
grew always more easy and necessary to have com- 
plete disregard to opinion, and to live out one’s own 
life. And why not so, since, after all, as Emerson 
has said, “‘they who make up the final verdict for 
every book are not the partial and noisy public of 
the hour, but a court as of angels ; a public not to 
be bribed, not to be entreated, and not to be over- 
awed, decides upon every man’s title to fame” ? 
Always, as time advanced, I cared less about my 
work being reviewed, whether praised or criticised, 
and more about being read. That is what an author 
really wants, although many absurdly talk as if one 
wrote in order to be reviewed. The true ideal for 
authorship I found in the poet’s line— 


“Too great for haste, too high for rivalry.” 


In some way I seemed to be organised for produc- 
tion; an almost infinite productiveness increasingly 
wore to me the aspect of a reasonable, and even’ 
natural, possibility ; as often as I resolved to think 
and study, not to produce, an unceasing fertility of 
mind or of intellectual suggestiveness seemed to make 
me feel that produce I must. Often, in the early 
part of my career aS an author, those words of 
Schleiermacher’s ‘Monologues’ came to me with 
stimulating effect,—‘‘ Be not limited nor parsimonious 
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in activity. Let your life flow fresh and active. No 
force is lost, but that which you suppress in yourself 
without having used it.” Still, I was well aware 
that a diffusive or unrestrained energy was not the 
whole truth, and therefore qualified such reflections 
by the injunction— 
“Prune thou thy words, the thoughts control 
Which o’er thee swell and throng, 
They will condense within thy soul 

And turn to purpose strong.” 

So far from feeling any intellectual numbness from 
the repressive influences of my self-elected quietude, 
I seemed to be so much the more quickened into 
intellectual activity by this very condition of things, 
with its absence of environing stimulus ; and I soon 
learned to prize “the quiet, the twilight, the ob-* 
security ’’ which, as Goethe said, ‘“‘ alone can favour 
pure creation.” Or, as he remarks in ‘ Dichtung und 
Wabrheit,’—“I felt clearly, that the necessary con- 
dition for the production of a work of importance is 
isolation.” That I also felt, and my conditions have 
throughout my career been favourable to its realisa- 
tion. For I had a comforting remembrance of cases 
like that of Jeremy Taylor, for example, whom the 
world to-day would not recollect because he became 
Bishop of Down and Connor, and Vice-Chancellor 
of the University of Dublin—offices in which he 
realised no literary achievement—but whom it de- 
lights to honour for the mass and quality of work 
done in the enforced seclusion, and amid the ob- 
security, and trials, of his life at Golden Grove. And, 
amid all my productive work, I retained an ever- 
deepening sense of the worth and importance of 
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complete tranquillity and calm, as conditioning that 
deep culture of mind, soul, and character, which is 
certainly to be rated not less highly than producing 
power. I had perceived all too clearly the lack of 
such rich culture in certain authors—living as well as 
dead—of great producing power, not to be deeply 
sensible of its value. When I graduated from all 
office, to give myself wholly to philosophical and 
other studies, that was felt by me to be a forward 
step, because, in passing out of all official connec- 
tions, I naturally felt more free to live for universal 
aims. Never have I failed deeply to realise how 
much more a man is than his work, or to care more 
for the developmental processes of my personality 
than for the productive processes of my mind. In 
quite the earliest years of work and study, I worked 
somewhat in time-table fashion, by method in the 
mechanical sense; but this I soon outgrew, and 
allowed myself all through life to work only by vital 
method—by inspiration. I thought, like Joubert, 
“all great men have deemed themselves more or legs 
inspired,” however little they might know the medus 
of inspiration. Usually I worked with the utmost 
intensity, one subject claiming almost wholly my 
strength and interest at a time. Such interest is the 
mother of attention, as attention, though ‘‘ narrow 
mouthed ” according to Joubert, is the mother of 
memory. My chief trouble has, for many long years, 
been to keep intensity so far in check as to be able, 
for relief, to take changes of intellectual interest—a 
thing always more difficult with the growth of in- 
tensity and power of concentration. There is, how- 
ever, a regulative check in the fact that inspiration, 
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though divine, is apt to be more or less transient or 
intermittent in our experience ; it is, however, much 
more constant and abiding than is generally believed. 
The relation between inspiration and the labour and 
discipline of the mind is a more sisterly one than 
is often thought, for inspiration comes with our 
preparedness. It has been rightly said of inspiration 
that what we want is consecutiveness. I never worked 
except when I wanted to, which was—nearly always. 
But there is more to be said. Never fell truer words 
from Emerson than. when (in ‘Overgoul’) he said 
that “among the multitude of scholars and authors, 
we feel no hallowing presence; we are sensible of a 
knack and skill rather than of inspiration; they 
have a light, and know not whence it comes, and 
call it their own; their talent is some exaggerated 
faculty, some overgrown member, so that their 
strength is a disease.” How largely true of experts, 
specialists of all sorts, one finds this in experience ! 
Yet this is not meant against specialism; I am 
myself too much a specialist for that; but it is 
against specialism which is mere specialism, dull, 
chilling, uncomprehending of the place and relation 
of all specialisms in the unity of thought and know- 
ledge. The specialism of the greatest minds was 
never of this narrow, cramped, ungenerous type. 
Leibniz left his monads without windows, and pre- 
sumably without doors—and philosophy has given 
this an interesting and at least intelligible—however 
untenable—interpretation ; but what hopeless case 
is that of those eminent monads that have not even 
skylights in them! The highest illumination, and 
the greatest dignity and elevation of thought and 
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life, can only come from mind itself obeying the 
supreme behests of the soul. Value knowledge as 
one may, in the last analysis one must say, in the 
poet’s “words— 


“Let her know her place : 
She is the second, not the first.” 


Such soul is, in its spontaneity, more than mere 
mentality, however it may gather up into itself all 
the strands of reason: it is, in fact, the crowning 
endowment of life, and sends the conscious life of 
man on an ever-upward quest, alike in range and 
quality. For, as Pascal said, ‘‘in a great soul, every- 
thing is great.’ Such heights are fully reached only 
as one shares the spirit of that high and rare genius, 
just named, who even felt constrained, we are told 
on excellent authority, to kneel and pray, before 
writing, that the power might be his to yield up all 
that belonged to him, in order that Divine strength 
might be added to his weakness. The path of humilia- 
tion and consecration is ever the path of inspiration 
and efficacious power. It must be so to him who 
knows that “ all writing comes by the grace of God.” 

This leads me to remark that it has always seemed 
to me strange that even the intellectual world should 
have remained so dull or inappreciative before the 
splendid sacrificial spirit so often evidenced in the 
field of authorship. The numerous instances of the 
spirit of sacrifice—not those alone known to the 
world, but“others I have known and learned in our 
own and other countries—in the sphere of author- 
ship, have always had an inspiring effect upon me. 
The sacrificial spirit has here had such varied and 
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splendid manifestations—brain power, mental energy, 
tireless devotion, time, money, social ease and enjoy- 
ment, and the rest—as to compel one’s admiration, 
and even homage. Many a Victoria Cross has here 
been won—unknown. Won, without thought or even 
possibility of commensurate reward. Such is the 
transfiguring sight one may find in the field of author- 
ship, and God pity him who cannot regard it with 
soulful admiration. 

I think the record of my work will bear me out, 
when I say that I had an early instinct, which abode 
in growing fulness with me, to press beyond the local, 
the particular, and the national, and to reach out 
after the universal. The Magazines or Journals to 
which I contributed, some thirty in number—British, 
American, German, French, Italian—would, them- 
selves and their subjects, suffice to bear out this 
international and universal character of my work, 
which Prof. Kucken long ago expressly emphasised. 
My work for Encyclopedias and Journals involved 
me in relations with no fewer than thirty Editors, 
at home and abroad, to many of whom I am very 
grateful for their keen appreciation and encourage- 
ment. My relations to so many Editors would them- 
selves make an interesting chapter. 

No partial problem of existence, no merely special 
or particular relation obtaining among things, could 
—or, as it seemed to me, should—content me, with- 
out pressing on towards the problem of the Universal 
—the Essential of the universe. All this, however, 
without forgetting, in one’s craving for unity in 
presence of the multiplicity of facts, the need to 
guard against the deceit that lurks in universals. 
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For knowledge is of individual objects. The essence 
you do not know per se, but as it individuates itself. 
No doubt, we shall once more be presented with the 
familiar and delightful generality about finding the 
universal in and through the individual, the individual 
in and through the universal—a formula which too 
often means, practically, just nothing at all. What 
is really needed is, to free the individual from all that 
savours of mere particularity—the accidental in life 
—and to realise in the individual that which con- 
stitutes essential human nature. That is universalis- 
ing the individual in a real sense. That is the true 
sense of the unity of human nature—a unity founded 
on insight, not on formula or tradition. In this 
sense, “a true man,” aS Emerson says, “ belongs to 
no other time and place, but is the centre of things.” 
“He measures you and all men and all events.” 
There is, in all this, clearly something more than 
mere individuality and relativity, something that 
does not lack objective elements and principles, and 
makes for the creation of universal types. It is, after 
all, through personality in its richness that the ideal 
world is built up, and, in all the universalising pro- 
cess, individual genius will have free scope and play. 
This is necessary, for in our talk of the universal, we 
may not forget that we live in a developing world. 
But that need not lead to oversight of the fact that, 
to the errors and aberrations of the hour, we must 
“oppose the masses of universal history.”” To the 
truth of the individual casting off limitations in his 
rise to the universal, there is the counterbalancing 
truth that he must put on certain limitations, make 
certain renunciations, if he is really to progress at 
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all, to become an entelechy, and not remain a simple 
monad. A grave mistake it would be—one which 
even a Goethe did not escape—if by the quest of the 
universal we meant an undue transference of our 
inner life to the outer world. That is to forget the 
important fact, that not alone objective truth is of 
consequence in many a kind of work, but most fre- 
quently that subjective truth also, which comes from 
the soul of the author. We cannot forget how flexible 
and fertile such subjective truth is. Our quest of the 
universal need certainly not lead us to forget the 
poet’s lines— 
“T may not hope from outward forms to win, 
The passion and the life whose fountains are within.” 


But that inner life will know how to draw strength 
and sustenance from the riches and inexhaustible 
vitality of the outer world. We must, in all our 
work, with its inevitable selectiveness, maintain some 
habitual consciousness of the highest unity—more 
concretely, some abiding intuition of the One. 

I have never written anything designed to serve 
merely as a text-book; all my works have had in- 
dependent theses, and were meant to serve original 
ends and purposes; but I gratefully acknowledge 
the numerous instances which have come, in a great 
variety of ways, to my knowledge, in which my works 
have been used, for purposes of study and of lectur- 
ing, in Universities and Colleges in Britain and 
America, and to some extent, in at least three leading 
Continental countries. I am speaking mainly of my 
chief philosophical works in this connection. 
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I. VOLUMES. 


A.—WORKS IN PHILOSOPHY. 


‘THE PROGRESSIVENESS OF MODERN CHRISTIAN 
THoucHT.’ (Work in Philosophy of the Chris- 
tian Religion.) Edin. and London, 1892. Pp. 
xix, 182. 


Prof. M. Dods, D.D., in ‘The Expositor,’ Lond., 
1892: “To accomplish this object in a satisfactory 
manner calls for so much knowledge of the history of 
doctrine, so clear a perception of fine distinctions, 
such trained accuracy in the use of terms, that we 
might well have despaired of finding any writer who 
could undertake it. To state with accuracy the altered 
relations of Philosophy and Theology, to show the 
grounds of the different aspect in which miracles are 
now viewed, to define with precision the amount and 
character of the fresh light which has in our day been 
shed upon the Incarnation, the Atonement, Escha- 
tology, and all the chief articles of the Christian faith, 
is an impossible task to any but a theologian of solid 
learning, masculine grasp, and fine judgment. Mr 
Lindsay has proved himself to be such a theologian, 


and at one step has placed himself in the front 
rank.” 
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Prof. Flint, D.D., ILD., Edin. : “The subject is 
most important, and your treatment of it seems to 
me to be in every way admirable.” 

Principal Caird, D.D., LL.D., Glas. : “This book 
has been pronounced by competent critics to be one 
of great value as a contribution to Modern Theolog- 
ical Literature, indicating, as it does, a wide range 
of reading in the various departments of Scientific 
Theology, and no little speculative power.” 

Dr ©. Clemen, in ‘ Theologische Literaturzeitung ’ : 
‘As he is familiar in an admirable manner with the 
world-literature in general, so is he also at home in 
German Theology down to its latest productions.” 

Prof. Bousset, in the ‘ Deutsche Literaturzeitung ’ : 
“A particularly interesting publication. Delightful, 
because it shows in clear and luminous presentation 
the powerful progress made. Gratifying, as an 
augury of good for the position of English Theology.” 

Prof. Sabatier, Paris: “Your valuable volume 
really corresponds very well with my own concep- 
tion of the agreements of religion with theology.” 

Glasgow Herald: “‘ His book is the best we have 
read for a long time.” 

Expository Times : “Tt is a great work.” 

Prof. Warfield, D.D., LL.D., Princeton, in ‘ Pres. 
and Ref. Review’: “Mr Lindsay excellently outlines 
the implications and laws of this progress.” “‘ Mr 
Lindsay’s book is an excellent statement.” 

Prof. E. C. Smith, in the ‘Andover Review’: “We 
are confident that any one who desires a suggestive 
and helpful introduction to what is highest and best in 
current theology can find such a guide in this book.” 

Westminster Review: “We welcome such a work 
as Mr Lindsay’s as a marked advance on the crude 
and irrational dogmatism of the popular theology.” 

Birmingham Gazette: ‘“ Shews deep reading and an 
accurate knowledge of modern philosophical litera- 
ture.”’ 

The Christian World: “ Revealing the encyclo- 
pedic character of the author’s theological studies.”’ 
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The Literary World: ‘‘Has great powers of syn- 
thesis and exposition.” ‘‘ Masterly and prescient 
pages.” 

The Modern Church: ‘‘ Remarkable for intellectual 
grasp, intrepid faith, recondite German learning.” 


‘RECENT ADVANCES IN THEISTIC PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION.’ Edin. and Lond., 1897. Pp. lvi, 
547, 


Prof. J. Ward, D.Sc., LL.D., Cambridge: “‘ The 
tremendous range of your reading fills me with envy.” 

Prof. A. 8. Pringle-Pattison, D.O.L., LL.D., Edin. : 
“Your learned and comprehensive volume I have 
now been able to go through with much admiration 
of your extraordinary command of the literature of 
the subject.” 

Dy J. H. Stirling: “ Your book is in every way an 
excellent one to read. Then the matter is as a whole 
so conspicuously in the right direction. One must 
admire the comprehensiveness with which you have 
gone into your subject, and with which also you have 
laid it before your reader. The variety of your own 
reading strikes one on every page.” 

Prof. Salmond, D.D., Editor of ‘The Critical 
Review’: “‘ The sweep of Mr Lindsay’s argument is 
indeed immense.” ‘“‘ The great questions touching 
personality, freedom, reason, the reign of law, man’s 
nature, the purpose of history, the hope of immor- 
tality, and other cognate subjects, all come under 
review, and on such the opinions of representative 
thinkers are given and criticised. The outstanding 
characteristics of the book are its candour, its liberal 
spirit, its modern mindedness, its sympathy with all 
genuine advance in the conception and expression of 
the fundamental truths of religion, and, above all, 
its learning. The extent of reading revealed by the 
book is enormous.”’ 

Prof. Davison, D.D., in the ‘London Quarterly 
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Review’: “It is no slight task to pass in review the 
whole literature of Germany, France, England, and 
America, dealing with these great central problems 
of thought and life. Mr Lindsay, however, shows a 
knowledge of his subject quite encyclopedic in 
character.” 

Prof. Wm. James, LL.D., Litt.D., Ph.D., Harvard : 
“You seem to have covered the literature in a gur- 
prisingly complete manner.” 

Prof. G. T. Ladd, LL.D., Yale: “Itisa good piece 
of serious work, nobly conceived, and done in hand- 
some style.”’ 

Prof. Carter, LL:D., Ph.D., Williams College : 
“The most complete account to be found in the 
language of both the earlier and later positions in 
theistic thought.” 

Prof. G. B. Stevens, LL.D., D.D., Ph.D., Yale: 
“T am very much struck with the wide sweep of your 
reading, and not less by the penetration and  dis- 
erimination which you show in threading your way 
through the labyrinth of modern philosophical specula- 
tion. Your book will prove a veritable encyclopedia 
for reference on the subject of Theism.” 

Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., LL.D., in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra’: ‘“‘The volume is one to be thoroughly 
studied, and attains the high-water mark of theistic 
discussion in the last quarter of this century.” 

Prof. H. C. Minton, D.D., in ‘Pres. and Ref. 
Review’: ‘This portly volume is one which the 
up-to-date student of theology can ill afford to do 
without. It is no small thing to have at once a 
résumé and critique of the whole drift of contemporary 
philosophy, in so far as it bears upon the theistic 
problem. We have here quite an extensive bibliog- 
raphy of theism, made rich and readable by the 
added views of the scholarly author. He has gleaned 
widely from many fields, and seems to be at home 
in the philosophy of half-a-score of languages.”’ 

Prof. W. B. Greene, D.D., Princeton: “It ig the 
most thorough and discriminating and in every way 
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able work known to me in its particular depart- 
ment.” 

Prof. F. L. Patton, D.D., LL.D., Princeton: “I 
have read it with great interest and appreciation of 
the clear, candid, and trenchant criticism of current 
religious philosophy.” 

Dr L. Whitelaw, in ‘ Kilmarnock Standard ’ : ** Dis- 
tinguished by extensive erudition, penetrating in- 
sight, keen critical analysis, and strong sympathetic 
power.” ‘‘ Surveys and appraises with finely balanced 
judgment the best British, American, German, French, 
and. Italian literature bearing on his subject.” 
“Richly laden with the ripe fruits of academic learn- 
ing, philosophic culture, and independent reflection.” 

Prof. Dr L. Busse, in the ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Philoso- 
phie’: ‘‘ An astonishing acquaintance with the philo- 
sophical and theological literature of England, Ger- 
many, America, France, Italy, and other nations, 
enables him to give his undertaking a broad basis, of 
which the merely exterior range of his work already 
testified. Of the relative German literature, in par- 
ticular, he has command in unwonted measure.” 

Prof. Dr O. Kiilpe, Wurzburg: “ From this work, 
it is before all evident that the author has at his dis- 
posal a quite extraordinary knowledge of the litera- 
ture of the Philosophy of Religion (particularly that 
which is German), and has a command of general 
philosophical literature of rare compass. Add to this 
its criticism, which, proceeding from an unprejudiced 
but decided point of view, makes the book appear 
especially valuable as a supplement to the very one- 
sided conception of the confused representation of 
Drews on the equivalent subject. Such a supplement 
it forms also, in that it enters more closely on the 
special questions of the Philosophy of Religion, and, 
besides German speculation, has regard to that which 
is English, French, and Italian. With all this is asso- 
ciated finally a form of discussing all these difficult 
problems, which one must call in the best sense 
spiritual and stimulating.” 
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Prof. Dr R. Eucken, Jena: “I hold such an inquiry 
as exceedingly weighty for the spiritual life of the 
present. And with what admirable knowledge, with 
what symmetricalness of judgment, and with what 
width of view, you have carried your task through ! 
I am astonished at so universal a knowledge of the 
religious and philosophical performances of all cul- 
tured peoples.”’ ‘“‘ I have never read an English book 
which deals in detail with German positions in so 
faultless a way as yours does.” 

Prof. Dr“H. Siebeck, Giessen: “I willingly testify 
that your work, ‘Recent Advances in Theistic Philos- 
ophy of Religion,’ has pleased me, not only on 
account of the timeliness of the subject, but also on 
account of the very extended knowledge of modern 
German Philosophy of Religion of which it gives 
evidence.” 

Prof. Ed. Zeller, Berlin: ‘‘ My best thanks for your 
comprehensive work.” “We in Germany also are 
thankful for your treatment of it.” 

Prof. W. Dilthey, Berlin: “TI am well acquainted 
with your works, and esteem them very highly.” 

Prof. Dr A. Réville, Paris: “I have read its pages 
with quite peculiar satisfaction, with instruction, and 
profit to myself. One of the reasons which induce me 
to thank you is that, along with solidity of mind and 
perspicacity truly English, you know and have studied 
thoroughly the philosophical works of Germany and 
modern France—an indispensable condition, in my 
opinion, of all serious progress in philosophical 
studies.” 

A, Fouillée, of the Institute of France: “TI thank you 
for your learned work, with its high inspiration, which 
you have been good enough to send me,”’ 

The Times, London: ‘‘ Powerful and instructive.” 
“ Displays a wide acquaintance with modern philo- 
sophical literature and no little speculative insight.”’ 

Lhe Bookman, London: ‘No one is more com- 
petent than Mr Lindsay to register the progress of 
thought in this department.” ‘‘ No one can be more 
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familiar with modern philosophy, or be more com- 
pletely master of its details. Indeed, the knowledge 
he betrays of the less-known German writers is sur- 
prising. Every opinion and idea in recent speculation 
worth knowing is here registered and criticised.” 

The Atheneum, London: “He is conversant with 
the theories of all the best known and many of the 
obscurer exponents of the modern philosophy of 
theism at home and abroad. In erudition he is well 
equipped for his task; nor are his criticisms on 
individual books wanting in force or originality.” 

Aberdeen Free Press: ‘‘ A notable contribution to 
the literature of theism, with ample learning and dis- 
tinguished ability. We have been specially im- 
pressed with the ability and candour of the author’s 
treatment of the proofs of the Being of God. He de- 
serves gratitude for his manly and successful efforts.” 

The Academy, London : “ The learning and research 
which every page of the book exhibits compel us to 
regard the author with sincere respect. By his study 
of all the more important contributions to theistic 
philosophy which writers in Europe and America 
have made, he has secured a fulness and breadth 
of thought for the execution of his difficult task such 
as few can possess.” 

The British Weekly: ‘‘ An elaborate appreciation 
of the drift of modern theistic philosophy.” ‘“‘ Mr 
Lindsay shows himself a vigorous and a very learned 
theologian.” 

Kilmarnock Herald: ‘‘ An epoch-making work.” 


‘MoMENTA OF LIFE.’ Essays Ethical, Historical, 
and Religious. London, 1901. Pp. iv, 146. 


George Matheson, D.D., LL.D. : “ They have every 
quality which one could desire—keen critical insight, 
‘udicial impartiality, striking power of analysis, 
‘horough grasp of historic bearings, and an amount 
of varied scholarship which to me is simply appalling.” 

Prof. H. C. Minton, D.D., in ‘Pres. and Ref. 
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Review’: “The volume is fully up to the standard 
of scholarship and thought which his reputation 
would call for.” 

The Scotsman: “ The most important is a profound 
and suggestive study of the development of ethical 
philosophy, which was read to the Aristotelian 
Society, and has had the honours of a German trans- 
lation. The discussions are nowhere lacking in fregh- 
ness or vigour of thought. While they keep their 
reader abreast of recent advances of philosophic 
thought, more particularly in Germany, they have 
also a quiet suggestiveness that makes them likely 
to serve the best purpose of writings of this kind.” 

Baptist Times, London: “No writer of our day is 
better able than Dr Lindsay to discuss the develop- 
ment and progress of religious and philosophical 
thought. With all his depth and learning, Dr Lindsay 
is never heavy. His hand is the hand of a master, 
and these studies are in no sense behind the work 
which has given him his reputation.” 

Dundee Advertiser: ‘Those acquainted with his 
previous work will find here the same mastery of 
detail, breadth of learning, and discrimination of 
judgment.” 

Expository Times: ‘‘ Dr Lindsay’s hand is seen in 
many periodicals, always on the relation between 
philosophy and theology, and always with effect.” 
“The language, occasionally finely biblical, is always 
direct and finished.” 

Christian Age, London: “Full of weighty words. 
The paper which bears evidence of the profoundest 
learning is probably that on the development of 
Christian Ethics.” 


Two years after the publication of this work, Prof. 
Flint, D.D., LL.D., wrote of Dr Lindsay’s books and 
articles combined: ‘‘ Your List of work done, and 
well done, is quite phenomenal, both as regards 
quantity and quality. It testifies to an extraordinary 
power of work.” 
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In the same year, Prof. Caldecott, D.D., D.Intt., 
London, wrote: “In theology, on its philosophical 
side, he (Dr James Lindsay) is beyond question one 
of the most learned men in Great Britain. With a 
highly developed faculty of apprehension and criti- 
cism, he combines independence of judgment and 
definiteness of conviction on broad issues.”’ 


‘STUDIES IN BuUROPEAN PHILOSOPHY.’ Edin. and 
London, 1909. Pp. xxi, 370. 


Dr H. Rashdall, in ‘Mind’: “ The range covered 
by the Studies is immense.” “It is the work of a 
historian of Philosophy who has a position of his 
own, and is well able to criticise and appreciate, as 
well as to chronicle, the systems and the tendencies 
which he examines.” ‘“‘ The three chapters on ‘ the 
philosophical developments of our time’ are full of 
highly suggestive criticisms and hints at a constructive 
Philosophy. The suggestions are always interesting, 
and sometimes even brilliant.” 

Prof. H. W. Wright, in ‘The American Journal of 
Theology’: “This volume of admirable studies in 
the history of thought bears witness both to the 
great erudition of the author and his fine sense of 
historic perspective. The book should be particu- 


_ larly useful to students of philosophy as supple- 


Mmentary to the standard histories.”’ ‘Leads him to 
treat more adequately certain schools and epochs 
which are usually dismissed with scant mention.” 

Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., LL.D., in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra’: ‘‘No recent book upon Philosophy which 
has come under our notice is so illuminating and 
helpful as this proves itself to be.” 

Dr J. Hastings, in ‘Expository Times’: ‘Called 
to the study of philosophy,” ‘‘no man hag been more 
faithful in our time to his high calling. There is 
scarcely a professional teacher of philosophy, there is 
certainly no minister of religion, who comes within 
sight of him in the production of philosophical writ- 
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ing. We find his name every other month in one or 
more of the great magazines, English or American, 
and every other year we receive another substantial 
volume from his hand. In the present volume he 
covers the whole history of philosophical speculation,” 
and sets forth “what seems to him of most perma- 
nent value, or at any rate what he believes will do 
most to set the minds of the next generation athink- 
ing.” 

Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Their width of outlook, wealth 
of information, facile and accurate handling of intri- 
eate problems,’ make the volume one which “no 
Serious student of philosophy ” can “afford to leave 
out of account.” 

Prof. Hucken, Jena: ‘Tt is a great style of Work, 
for which one can only wish from the heart the most 
universal recognition.” 

Prof. A. K. Rogers, in ‘ The Philosophical Review ’ : 
“One can hardly fail to be impressed by the wide 
reading which is in evidence in Dr Lindsay’s latest 
volume, ranging as it does from the Oriental Philoso- 
phies to the—in some instances relatively obscure— 
men and movements of modern France, Italy, and 
Spain. In fact, the book almost constitutes a history 
of philosophy.” ‘‘ His own philosophy is constantly 
in the background as a critical standard, and in 
several somewhat more general and constructive 


chapters is given fuller expression.” ‘‘ He represents 
an attitude ’’ which ‘“‘ seems to me to be deserving of 
a renewed and careful consideration.” ‘‘ As a con- 


tribution in particular to a history of the philosophy 
of religion, it brings together in a painstaking way a 
large amount of valuable material.” 

La Cultura Filosofica, Florence: ‘‘ Full of learning, 
lucid exposition, and criticism.” ‘In his com- 
pendious synthesis, made with large knowledge of 
the contemporaneous psychological and philosophical 
movement, he brings into relief the truth of that 
spiritualism which constitutes his own philosophic 
faith.” 
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‘Tam FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MBTAPHYSICS.’ 
Edin. and London, 1910. Pp. xii, 135. 


Mind: ‘Dr Lindsay’s learning is the admiration 


of all readers.”’ ‘‘ There is much in the book that is 
suggestive and illuminating.” 
Scotsman: “The successive chapters disclose a 


quite remarkable familiarity with the works and 
opinions of metaphysicians of all the schools, ancient 
and modern.” ‘The value of Dr Lindsay’s latest 
contribution to the literature of Scottish philosophy 
is enhanced by the elaborate bibliographies.” 

Prof. Dr A. Dorner, Kénigsberg: ‘‘ The book is a 
fine vindication of scientific metaphysics, containing 
in its critical portions much that is valuable.” 

Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Deserves serious study.” 

Prof. C. V. Tower, in ‘ The Philosophical Review ’ : 
““The wonder grows in the reviewer’s mind that so 
much matter could be compressed within its covers.” 
*“* A second reading confirms the impression of general 
correctness and justice in the historical survey.” 
“The criticisms of Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, 
Hume, and Kant are, in the reviewer’s opinion, 
particularly good.” ‘“‘The treatment of substance 
and causality will be found suggestive.” 


‘THE PsycHoLocy oF BELI=F.’ Edin. and London, 
1910. Pp. xi, 71. 


The Times, London: “By the well-known Scot- 
tish philosopher.” ‘Gives a brief survey of the 
views held on this question by almost all the chief 
thinkers from St Augustine to those of the present 
day.” 

Scotsman: “ A thoughtful and well-reasoned philo- 
sophical study.” “‘ Critically surveys the main con- 
tentions of modern psychologists in this field of 
speculation, and then enters upon an original dis- 
cussion of the subject, and sets out an interesting 
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and suggestive doctrine of the relation of faith to 
ideals.” 

Archiv fiir Philosophie, Berlin: “ A little master- 
work.”’ 


‘A PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEM OF THEISTIC IDEALISM.’ 
Edin. and London, 1917. Pp. xi, 530. 


Glasgow Herald: “Dr Lindsay is already well 
known as a prolific writer on philosophy. In the 
present elaborate treatise, he has fairly boxed the 
compass.” ‘ An attempt is made to subsume all the 
vast and varied values found by man in life and the 
universe under the conception of Theistic Idealism ” ; 
“that type of idealism and theism which the author, 
with much skill and no little charm, here commends.”’ 
“The thought is subtle.” “ The work is both critical 
and constructive.” ‘We thoroughly endorse the 
strong protest this writer makes against the sub- 
jective trend of recent thought. Nor must we over- 
look the valiant effort of Dr Lindsay to conserve the 
real personality of God as against Bradley and others.” 
“Among the most interesting chapters are those 
dealing with History, Art, and Immortality.” 

Dr T. Whitelaw, in ‘ Kilmarnock Standard’: “‘ The 
present Philosophical System of Theistic Idealism 
into which Dr Lindsay has put all his intellectual 
vigour, extensive learning, and analytic skill, he feels 
disposed to regard, and justly so, as the best and 
most convinced word he can utter on the great theme 
which he handles, the problem of the universe.” 
*‘Dr Lindsay’s volume is a splendid performance, 
full of hard thinking, strong reasoning, sound theology, 
acute philosophy, and marvellous learning.” ‘“ We 
unhesitatingly declare ‘ Theistic Idealism’ to be ‘a 
great book,’ which will add largely to the author’s 
reputation as a scholar and a writer, as a philosopher 
and a theologian.” 

Bibliotheca Sacra : “‘ In this volume, he (Dr Lindsay) 
brings the entire range of his great learning to bear 
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upon the philosophical theories that have had currency 
from time to time.” 
London Quarterly Review : “ Dr Lindsay’s masterly 


argument.” ‘‘ Every step seems to carry conviction, 
and despite the abstruse subject the book is wonder- 
fully clear.” 


Nuova Antologia, Rome: ‘The author, with great 
abundance of learning, scientific, historical, artistic, 
philosophical, and theological, luminously and from 
new points of view demonstrates an old theme.” 
“The style, which has a savour of Latinity, is per- 
spicuous and limpid, as rarely happens in works of 
such arguments.” ‘“‘ The author shows a large know- 
ledge of modern and contemporaneous Italian litera- 
ture and philosophy.” 


The Monist: ‘The book is critical and construc- 
tive; its criticism extends to thinkers, British, 
American, German, French, and Italian.” ‘“‘ It may 


be of special interest to note, for the present Journal, 
that he strongly stands for spiritual monism, in 
which the human consciousness is not simply merged 
or absorbed in the Divine consciousness, or treated 
as a mere ‘ part’ of it, but is brought into voluntary 
ethical union with it. The various current philo- 
sophical theories are critically dealt with, from the 
standpoint of Theistic Idealism.” 

The International Journal of Ethics: ‘‘ Dr Lindsay 
points out that the work belongs to universal philos- 
ophy, and that in its discussions all the philosophical 
disciplines are laid under obligation. But, for the 
present Journal, it is important to observe that 
Ethics receives great attention through almost the 
whole work, particular emphasis being laid on the 
ethical aspects of individuality, of Deity, of history, 
of value, of art, of freedom, and of Immortality. 
Neo-Hegelianism, Pragmatism, Bergsonism, Volun- 
tarism, &c., receive critical though incidental treat- 
ment, and Realism receives some greater justice than 
is usual in works on Idealism.” 
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“SEVEN THEISTIC PHILOSOPHERS.’ An Historico- 
Critical Study. Edin. and London, 1920. Pp. 
vi, 137, 


(These Philosophers have not before been treated by any 
British writer.) 


Glasgow Herald: “ Dr Lindsay has elucidated the 
essential features of their individual contributions to 
philosophic thought, and in so doing has rendered a 
signal service.” 

Scotsman : ‘“ This concise critical exposition cannot 
but be welcome.” 

London Quarterly Review: ‘The account of each 
man’s work is luminous, and though deep subjects 
have to be handled, the chapters are interesting as 
well as acute in their criticism.” “It deals with a 
vital subject in a masterly fashion.” 

Prof. A. 8. Peake, D.D., in ‘The Holborn Review ’: 
“Dr Lindsay’s range is wide, alike in philosophy and 
literature ; but he has rendered special service by 
his exposition of Theism.” “Much knowledge and 
criticism are packed into it.” 

Prof. I. Robin, of the Sorbonne, Paris, described 
the book as an “interesting work, in which justice 
is so happily rendered to these too greatly neglected 
and forgotten thinkers.” 

Our Land, London : “‘ That fascinating little book.” 


“GREAT PHILOSOPHICAL PROBLEMS.’ Edin. and 
London, 1922. Pp. vii, 281. 


Glasgow Herald: “He is, not without reason, 
recognised all over the world as a master of meta- 
physics.” 

Prof. W. Fulton, D.D., Aberdeen University: “I 
know all your books, and it seems to me that this ig 
the most attractive.” 

Prof. L. Robin, of the University of Paris: “So 
living, and so rich in thought.” 
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The Scotsman: “Supplementary to Dr Lindsay’s 
larger and more elaborate volume, ‘A Philosophical 
System of Theistic Idealism.’”’ “ There is here all 
the variety of his earlier work, and something also 
that is distinctly new.” ‘‘ The concluding theme— 
handled in a very sympathetic and illuminating 
fashion—is the challenge to theism centring in the 
mystery of pain.” 

Our Land, London: “ We shall not attempt to 
deal with the learning itself, which is great, nor with 
the problems themselves, except under the author’s 
guidance, for they are the greatest in the world.” 

London Quarterly Review : ‘It is a volume of great 
interest to all philosophical students, and it handles 
difficult questions in the most lucid and suggestive 
fashion.” 


B.—WokRKS IN PHILOSOPHICAL AND LITERARY 
CRITICISM. 


‘Essays LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL.’ Edin. and 
London, 1896. Pp. xiii, 166. 


Prof. J. S. Banks, D.D.: “ Excellent specimens of 
appreciative criticism. Its high thinking braces like 
a tonic.” 

Prof. E. Dowden, LL.D., D.C.L., Litt.D.: “1 was 
especially interested in your way of looking at great 
literature—that interior way which seeks after and 
finds the mind of a writer behind his art.” “I re- 
joiced to see an English critic appreciating the Second 
Part of ‘ Faust ’ at its true worth.” 

George Matheson, D.D., LL.D.: “TI have no words 
to express my admiration of your book. I can say 
in all sincerity that it has turned my mind into a new 
channel, on whose waters play the beams of morning 
light.” 

Prof. A. H. Charteris, D.D. : “I do not know when 
I had greater pleasure, or felt a stronger stimulus 
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than your Essays brought me.” “A bright, bracing 
book, as vivid as it is judicial.”’ 

Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.: ‘The book is 
very charming—full of thought and suggestion—finely 
conceived, and freshly and tersely expressed.” 

_ Scotsman: “ Written with a fine breadth of learn- 
nig. . ‘ 
Quebec Morning Chronicle: “His taste, critical 
faculty, and admirable judgment are never at fault, 
and to these may be added the possession of a pure 


and convincing style.” ‘The brilliant paper on 
‘Faust ’ cannot be too highly praised.” 
Dundee Advertiser.: ‘These Essays reveal close 


study, critical acumen, scholarly appreciation, and 
a very perfect knowledge of relative criticism.” 


‘NEw ESSAYS: LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL.’ 
Edin. and London, 1912. Pp. xvi, 184. 


Prof. E. Dowden, LL-D., D.C.L., Litt.D.: “Tt 
contains the results of a vast sweep of study.” ‘‘ The 
work of the literary critic is constantly supported by 
the work of the philosophic thinker.” 

Haposttory Times: “They are such difficult sub- 
jects as ‘ The Contribution of Greek Literature to the 
World’s Religious Thought,’ ‘The Romantic Move- 
ment in Huropean Literature,’ ‘The Italian Poetry 
of our time.’ And these subjects are handled in a 
scientific spirit, and by a man who has a thorough 
knowledge of the problems of philosophy and of the 
attempts, great and small, that have been made to 
solve them.” 

The Academy, London: ‘Dr Lindsay’s excellent 
Essays.” ‘“‘ There is a very comprehensive sketch of 
the Romantic Movement, a brief survey of con- 
temporary Italian poetry, an essay on the poetry of 
Petrarch, and one on the genius of Browning.” “ The 
Essays are well written.” 

Scotsman: ‘‘ They are animated throughout by a 
full enthusiasm for what is best in literature, and by 
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a cultured insight into the power and significance of 
the writers dealt with.” t 

Note.— This work, the ‘New Essays,’ was, in 
1922, done into Braille in three volumes by the 
National Library for the Blind, London, for the 
cultivated among the Blind, with the consent of the 
Author. 


‘LITERARY Essays.’ Edin. and London, 1912. Pp. 
xi, 112. 


Glasgow Herald: ‘ All the philosophical acumen, 
wide acquaintance with and knowledge of the trend 
of modern literature, evidenced in his ‘New Essays,’ 
Dr Lindsay displays in this volume also.” ‘‘ The 
chapters on Goethe as Philosopher and Hamlet as 
Thinker will be found to display at its best Dr Lind- 
say’s power of philosophical analysis.” 


“A CORITICAL ESSAY ON EUROPEAN LITERATURE.’ 
Edin. and London, 1913. Pp. 57. 


Glasgow Herald : ‘“ As in previous books, Dr Lindsay 
shows an almost uncanny sweep of knowledge.” 
Bibliotheca Sacra: ‘‘ An acute criticism.” 


; C.—MINoR WORKS. 


“THE SIGNIFICANCE OF THE OLD TESTAMENT FOR 
MODERN THEOLOGY.’ Edin. and London, 1896. 
Pp. 63. 


Prof. Stanton, D.D., Cambridge: “I am thankful 
that one who has given so much attention to Old 
Testament criticism, and who has studied it with so 
much thoroughness and candour, should treat of the 
subject in question.” 

Dr 8. Shechter, Cambridge: ‘I can hardly tell you 
what joy I felt when reading your Essay.” 
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Prof. Sayce, D.D., LL.D., Oxford: “ Your inter- 
esting and learned little volume is very timely, and 
will do much good.” 

Prof. Cheyne, D.D., Oxford: ‘ Will, I am sure, do 
good in removing misapprehensions widely prevalent 
in English-speaking countries.” 

Prof. A. R. 8S. Kennedy, D.D., Hdin.: ‘ What sur- 
prises me most in it is the wide reading you have 
accomplished in this special department.” 

Saturday Review : “* Cram-full of learning and robust 
thought.”’ - 

The Guardian: ‘The author has a very thorough 
acquaintance with German critics and criticism, and 
a remarkable power of balance and judgment.” 

Glasgow Herald: ‘‘ Gives an excellent account of 
the state of Old Testament criticism at the present 
moment.” ‘‘ His own contribution to the discussion 
of the subject is marked by all his accustomed vigour 
and freshness.”’ 

British Weekly : ‘‘ This very able paper.” “ Grap- 
‘ples boldly and wisely with a great problem not yet 
finally solved by the modern Church.”’ 


‘THE TEACHING FUNCTION OF THE MODERN PULPIT.’ 
Edin. and London, 1897. Pp. vi, 60. 


Hugh Macmillan, D.D., LL.D.: “T esteem very 
highly your most excellent booklet.” 

Alex. Whyte, D.D., LL.D.: “Thank you for your 
fine paper. I watch your name and work with great 
interest.” 

Scotsman: “A spirited appeal to the Church to 
look more carefully after its business as an inspired 
teacher.” 

Dumfries Courier: “Displaying at once a wide 
and intimate knowledge of the literature of the sub- 
ject, and remarkable dialectical skill in the treatment 
of it.” 

Ayr Advertiser: ‘This latest production of their 
gifted and cultured author displays the same inde- 
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pendence of thought, the same felicity of expression, 


and 


the same command of all that has been written 


upon the subject.” 


For 


For 


For 


For 


II. ENCYCLOPADIA ARTICLES. 


the ‘ Nelson Encyclopedia ’ :— 

Biographical—“ A. G. Eberhard”; and “ Pro- 
fessor Hisenlohr.”’ 

Historical—“ Erastus and Erastians ” ; and “‘Jo- 
hann Eck.” 

Religious — “‘ Evangelical”; “Feast”; “ Fast 
and Fasting.” 

Theological—‘“‘ Meister Eckhart.” 


Williams and Norgate’s ‘‘Model Library of 
Foreign Theological Literature,” 1904 :— 

Bibliographical Notes. By request. 

the Hastings ‘ Encyclopedia ’ :— 

Article on “First Cause,” in vol. vi. (twelve 
columns). 

Article on ‘“‘ Goethe,” in vol. vi. (seven columns). 

Article on “ Neo-Kantism,” in vol. ix. (five 
columns). 

Article on “ Rigorism,” in vol. x. (two columns). 

Article on “‘ Substance,” in vol. xi. (eight columns). 


the ‘Standard International Bib. Ency.’ 
(America) :— 
Article on “ Anthropomorphism ” (four columns), 
in vol. i. 
Article on “ Biblical Theology ” (six columns), 
in vol. i. 


Article on “‘ Creation ” (four columns), in vol. ii. 

Article on “ Creator ”’ (one column), in vol. ii. 

Article on “‘ Eternal ” (one column), in vol. ii. 

Article on ‘‘ Eternity ” (three columns), in vol. ii. 

ae on “ Predestination ” (four columns), in 
vol. iv. 
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The Section on ‘‘ Spanish Philosophy,” in vol. iv. of 
the Ueberweg-Heinze-Oesterreich ‘ History of 
Philosophy ’ (11th Edn.). Berlin, 1916, pp. 
756-759. 


III. PHILOSOPHICAL ARTICLES AND 
PAPERS. 


Critical Article on ‘‘ Johannis Wyclif Tractatus de 
Logica,’ 3 vols., in ‘ Mind,’ 1898. Read before 
the Aristotelian Soc., London, 1898. Pp. 411-419. 

Article on “Christianity and Idealism,” in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1899, pp. 60-77. 

Paper on “ The Development of Ethical Philosophy,” 
Aristotelian Society, 1899. Published 1901, in 
‘Momenta of Life,’ pp. 1-41. 

Discussion, ‘“‘ Intellectual versus Ethical Idealism,”’ in 
‘The International Journal of Ethics,’ 1900, 
pp. 235-240. 

Article on “ Die Entwickelung der Ethik ” (trans. by 
Prof. L. Busse), in two Nos. of the ‘ Zeitschrift 
fir Philosophie,’ Leipzig, 1900, pp. 110-125, 
195-210. 

Critical Notes on ‘“‘ The Aspect Theory of the Relation 
of Mind to Body.” Minutes of ‘Proc.’ of 
Aristotelian Society, 1900. Substance published, 
1903. 

Critical Notes on ‘“‘ The Conceptions of Cause and 
Real Condition.” Minutes of ‘Proc.’ of Aris- 
totelian Society, 1900. Substance published, 
1903. 

Critical Notes on “‘ Some of the Phenomena of Poetic 
Effectiveness.”” Min. of ‘ Proc.’ of Aristotelian 
Soc., 1900. Parts published, 1912 (in Dr Lindsay’s 
writings). 

Critical Notes on “ Art and Personality,” Aristotelian 
Society, 1901. Min. of ‘Proc.’ Parts published, 
1905 (in Dr Lindsay’s writings, as before). 
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Critical Notes on “Is Position in Time and Space 
Absolute or Relative?” Min. of ‘Proc.’ Aris- 
totelian Soc., 1901. Parts published, 1903. 

Critical Notes on “The Substance—Attribute Con- 
ception in Philosophy,” Aristotelian Soc., 1901. 
Parts published, 1903. 

Critical Notes on “Identity.” Min. of ‘Proce.’ 
Aristotelian Soc., 1901. Parts published, 1910. 

Critical Notes on “ Scientific Monism,”’ Aristotelian 
Soc., 1901. (Min. of ‘Proe.,’ as before.) Sub- 
stance published, 1906. 

Critical Notes on “Sameness.” Min. of ‘Proc.’ 
Arist. Soce., 1901. Parts published, 1903. 

Critical Notes on “The Theory of Human Sub- 
jectivity.” Min. of ‘Proce.’ Aristotelian Soc., 
1901. Parts published, 1902. 

Critical Notes on “ Conscious Being.” Min. of ‘ Proc.’ 
Arist. Soc., 1901. Parts published, 1902. 

Critique on “ Alleged Self-Contradictions in the Con- 
cept of Relation.” Published in 1902 vol. of 
* Proceedings,’ having been read in 1901. 

Critical Notes on “Recent Criticism of Green’s 
Ethics,” Arist. Soc., 1901. Parts published, 
1901. 

Article on “The Development of Christian Ethics,” 

’ in the ‘ Prim. Meth. Quarterly Review,’ London, 
1901, pp. 406-415. 

Article on ‘“ Scholastic and Medieval Philosophy,” in 
* Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ Berlin, 1901. 

Paper on “ Italian Philosophy in the 19th century, 
with special reference to the place of F. Bona- 
telli,” in ‘Proc.’ of the Aristotelian Society, 
1901 vol., pp. 128-139. 

Prof. Flint, D.D., LL.D. : “You have, so far 
as I know, the merit of being the first English 
writer to give an account of Bonatelli. The 
account is lucid and suggestive.” 

Article on ‘‘ French Philosophy in the 19th century,” 
in * Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 1902. 

G. Matheson, D.D., LL.D. : “T have read with 
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immense pleasure your Article on the French 
philosophy. It is a delightful digest. Your con- 
centrated terseness makes a volume of a word.” 

Article on “‘ The Philosophy of Plotinus,” in ‘ Archiv 

_ £. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 1902, pp. 472-478. 
Prof. Flint, D.D., LL.D.: ‘The paper on 
Plotinus especially interested me, and I hope it 
, may Call attention to the immense importance of 
Plotinus for an understanding of the history of 
philosophy.” 

Article on “‘ The First Philosophy of History,” in the 
‘Prim. Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1902, pp. 569-577. 

Article on ‘‘ Philosophy and Religion, their Relations 
and Results,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra ’ (Amer.), 
1902, pp. 637-652. 

Article, “Etude Morale sur la premiére Philosophie 
de l’Histoire,” in the ‘Revue Neo-Scolastique,’ 
1902 (published by the Philosophical Society of 
Louvain), pp. 502-509. 

Critique on “The Philosophy of Probability,” in 
‘Proc.’ Arist. Soe., vol. 1902. 

Critical Notes on “ Hegel’s Treatment of the Cate- 
gories of Quality,” Arist. Soc., 1902. Portions 
published (in Dr Lindsay’s writings), 1905. 

Article on “The Philosophy of John Wyelif,’ in 
‘Prim. Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1903, pp. 191-196. 

Article on “The Ethical Philosophy of Marcus 
Aurelius,” in ‘ Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 
1903, pp. 252-258. 

Article on “‘ The Metaphysical Needs of our Time,” in 
* Bib. Sac.,’ 1903, pp. 633-648. 

Article on “‘ The Place and Worth of Oriental Phil- 
osophy,” in ‘ Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 
1903, pp. 393-398. 

Article on “‘ The Nature, End, and Method of Meta- 
physics,” in ‘Archiv f. system. Philosophie,’ 
1903, pp. 378-390. 

Article, ‘‘Was Goethe a Philosopher?” in ‘ Prim. 
Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1903, pp. 396-401. 

Article on “ Gnosticism as a Philosophy of Religion,” 
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in the ‘Princeton Theol. Review,’ 1903, pp. 
616-623. 

Article, ‘‘ La Philosophie de Saint Thomas,” in ‘ Rev. 
Neo-Scol.,’ 1904 (published by the Philosophical 
Society of Louvain), pp. 58-69. 

Article on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Aquinas,” in ‘ Bib. 
Sac.,’ 1904, pp. 483-495. 

Article on ‘‘ Greek Philosophy of Religion,”’ in ‘ Prince- 
ton Theol. Review,’ 1905, pp. 17-22. 

Article on “Theistic Idealism,” in the ‘ Archiv f. 
system. Philosophie,’ 1905, pp. 86-104. 

Article entitled ‘“‘ Some Criticisms of Spinoza’s Ethies,”’ 
in the ‘ Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 1905, 
pp. 496-506. 

Article on ‘Scientific versus Spiritualistic Monism,” 
in ‘ Holborn Review,’ 1905, pp. 385-391. 

Article, ‘“‘Plato and Aristotle on the Problem of 
Efficient Causation,” in the ‘ Archiv f. Gesch. 
d. Philosophie,’ 1906, pp. 509-514. 

Article on ‘‘ Two Forms of Monism,”’ in the ‘ Archiv 
fur system. Philosophie,’ 1906, pp. 114-120. 

Article on “‘ Lessing’s Philosophy of Religion,” in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1906, pp. 653-663. 

Article on “ Eastern and Western Thought,” in the 
‘Prim. Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1907, pp. 427- 
434, 

Article on “‘ The Philosophy of Spain,” in the ‘ Archiv 
f. system. Philosophie,’ 1907, pp. 457-466. 

Article on “The Psychology of the Soul,” in the 
‘Princeton Theol. Review,’ 1908, pp. 437- 454, 
Article on ‘‘ Kant’s Philosophy of Religion,’ in the 

* Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1909, pp. 38-57. 

Article on “ Philosophical Tests of Socialism,” in the 
‘Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1910, pp. 86-105. (Read 
before the Philosophical Society of Liverpool 
University, 1909.) 

Article on “Theory and Practice of Moral Virtue,” 

fet in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1910, pp. 588-597. 

Article on “The Philosophy of Schelling,” in * The 
Philosophical Review,’ 1910, pp. 259-275. 
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Article on “‘ The Psychology of Belief,” in the ‘ Archiv 
fiir system. Philosophie,’ 1910, pp. 293-309. 

Article on “The Philosophy of Science,” in ‘The 

_ Holborn Review,’ 1910, pp. 423-431. 

Article on “ Tl Movimento Neo-Kantiano in Filosofia,” 
in ‘ Cenobium,’ 1911, pp. 23-31. 

Article on “The Place of Psychology in Recent 
Philosophical Development,” in the ‘ Archiv fir 

’ system. Philosophie,’ 1911, pp. 423-434. 

Article on “The Philosophy of Art,” in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1911, pp. 220-232. 

Article on “The Philosophy of Krause,” in the 
‘Archiv f. Gesch. d. Philosophie,’ 1913, pp. 
79-88. 

Article on ‘“‘ The Philosophy of Nietzsche,’ in ‘ The 
Holborn Review,’ 1914, pp. 177-187. 

Chapter XII., on Prof. Flint’s ‘“ Contribution to 
Theism,” in the ‘ Life of Prof. Flint,’ by Dr D. 
Macmillan, London, 1914, pp. 343-362. 

Article entitled “ A Critieal Estimate of Nietzsche’s 
Philosophy,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1915, 
pp. 67-82. 

Article on “ Pascal as a Thinker,” in ‘The Holborn 
Review,’ 1916, pp. 353-360. 

Article on “ Proclus as Constructive Philosopher,”’ in 
‘The Hibbert Journal,’ 1917, pp. 279-288. 

Article on “ Royce’s Philosophy of Religion,” in ‘ The 
Holborn Review,’ April 1917, pp. 161-171. 

Discussion: ‘‘The Knowledge of Other Minds,” in 
‘The Philosophical Review,’ 1917. 

Article on “ Ethical Christianity in Europe,” in ‘ The 
International Journal of Ethics,’ 1918, pp. 
253-265. 

Article on “‘ The Religious Philosophy of Pascal,” in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1918, pp. 118-132. 

Article on ‘‘ Fénelon as Philosopher,”’ in ‘ The Holborn 
Review,’ April 1918, pp. 170-180. 

Article on “The Unity of God and Man,” in ‘ The 
Constructive Quarterly,’ 1918, pp. 330-346. (Sup- 
plementary to the ‘ System.’) 
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Article on ‘“ Albertus Magnus as Philosopher,” in 
‘The Hibbert Journal,’ July 1918, pp. 620-631. 

Prof. A. S. Peake, D.D., in ‘The Holborn 
Review’: “‘A most interesting and instructive 
Paper.” 

Article on “‘ Rationalism and Voluntarism,” in ‘ The 
Monist,’ 1918, pp. 433-455. (Supplementary to 
the discussion in the ‘System.’) 

Discussion : “Italian Psychology of To-day.”’ (With 
special reference to Prof. F. de Sarlo’s ‘ Psicologia 
e Filosofia,’ Florence, 1918; I. pp. iii, 546, 
II. pp. 440.) In ‘The Holborn Review,’ 1918, 
pp. 535-538. 

Discussion: ‘‘The Formal Ego” (Critique of Prof. 
Pringle-Pattison), in ‘ The Philosophical Review,’ 
1919, pp. 69-77. 

Article on “The Greatest Problem in Value,” in 
‘The Monist,’ 1919, pp. 64-95. (Supplementary 
to the discussion in the ‘ System.’) 

P. HE. B. Jourdain, late British Editor of ‘ The 
Monist ’’: ‘‘ Many thanks for your Paper, which 
I am proud to send to America, and which in- 
terests me deeply.” 

Article on ‘Prof. Pringle - Pattison’s Theism ” 
(Critique), in ‘The Holborn Review,’ 1919, 
pp. 170-182. 

Article on “ A Cantalonian Philosopher—Antonio Com- 
ellas y Cluet,” in ‘The Monist,’ 1919, pp. 560-578. 

Article on “ Philosophical Influences in Modern Eng- 
lish Literature,’ in ‘The London Quarterly 
Review,’ April 1919, pp. 229-237. 

Article on ‘“ Philosophie Influences in Modern Buro- 
pean Literature,’ in ‘The London Quarterly 
Review,’ July 1919, pp. 65-73. 

Prof. A. 8. Peake, D.D., in ‘The Holborn 
Review’: “One of his learned Studies in 
Philosophy.” 

Discussion: “The Nature of Knowledge ” (Critique 
of Prof. Stout), in ‘The Philosophical Review,’ 
1920, pp. 80-82. 
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Article on “The Ethical Value of Individuality,” in 
‘The International Jour. of Ethics,’ July 1920, 
pp. 423-449. (Supplementary to the discussion 
in the ‘System.’) 

Discussion: “The Logic of the New Realism,” in 
‘The Philosophical Review,’ 1920, pp. 476-480. 

Article on ‘“‘The Ethics of Some Modern World 
Theories,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ October 

"1920, pp. 404-418. (Supplementary to the dis- 
cussion in the ‘System.’) 

Article on ‘‘ The Logic and Metaphysics of Occam,” 
in ‘ The Monist,’ 1920, pp. 521-547. 

A. E. Heath, British Editor of ‘The Monist’ : 
“Tt gives an extraordinary effect of the ‘ modern- 
ity ’ of some of the Scholastic discussions.” 

Prof. N. R. D’Alfonso, Rome: “In ‘The 
Monist ’ I have read and studied your masterly 
Article on the logic and metaphysics of Occam. 
How much I should like it to be well known and 
studied in Italy !” 

Discussion: ‘‘ Boéthius ” (with special reference to 
‘Boezio’ (2 vols.), by the Marchesa Teresa 
Venuti, Rome), in ‘The London Quarterly 
Review,’ 1921, pp. 109-110. 

Discussion : “ Aristotle and the Criterion of Truth,” 
in ‘ The Monist,’ July 1921, pp. 470-475. 

A. HE. Heath, British Editor of ‘The Monist’: 
“A very useful piece of work, and one which I 
am delighted to have the opportunity of printing.” 

Article on “The Metaphysical Aspects of Immor- 
tality,” in ‘The Holborn Review,’ 1921, pp. 
163-171. 

Article on ‘‘ The Ontological Consciousness,” in ‘ The 
Constructive Quarterly,’ June 1921, pp. 332-347. 

Principal L. P. Jacks, LL.D., D.D.: “As a 
contribution to Ontology, its value is unques- 
tionable.”’ 

Article on “ Philosophy in England,” in the ‘ Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie,’ 1921, pp. 143- 
149, 
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Article on “The Aristocracy of Intellect,’ in ‘The 
London Quart. Rev.,’ Oct. 1921, pp. 211-219. 
Article on “‘ Le Systéme de Proclus ” (trans. by Prof. 
L. Robin), in the ‘Revue de Métaphysique et de 

Morale,’ Sept. 1921, pp. 497-523. 

Article on “‘ Dante Filosofo,” in the ‘ Nuovo Convito,’ 
Rome, Oct. 1921, four columns. (By request, 
Dante sexcent. Commem.) 

Article on “‘ Leibniz on Truth 'and Being,” in ‘ The 
Monist,’ Oct. 1921, pp. 512-535. 

“ Critical Notes on Immortality ” (Critique of Dean 
Inge in ‘ The Hibbert Journal’), in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ Jan. 1922, pp. 89-92. 

Discussion: ‘‘Sextus Empiricus and the Modern 
Theory of Knowledge,” in ‘The Philosophical 
Review,’ Jan. 1922, pp. 58-63. 

Article on “‘God and Personality ” (Critique of Dr 
C. Webb), in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ July 1922, 
pp. 290-300. 

Discussion: “‘ Rosmini, Bonatelli, and Varisco, on 
Consciousness,”’ in ‘The Philosophical Review,’ 
July 1922, pp. 400-404. 

Article on ‘‘ The Philosophy of Possibility,’ in ‘ The 
Monist,’ July 1922, pp. 321-338. 

Discussion: ‘‘ The Realism of Tongiorgi”’ (‘ Institu- 
tiones Philosophice,’ 3 vols., Rome, 1861), in 
‘The Monist,’ July 1922, pp. 466-470. 

“* Critical Notes on Prof. A. E. Taylor’s Theism,” in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ Oct. 1922, pp. 492-497. 


IV. PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEWS. 


Review of Prof. A. Dorner’s ‘Das Menschliche Han- 
deln: Philosophische Ethik,’ pp. xii, 737, in 
‘Mind,’ 1896, pp. 128-129. 

Review of Prof. Ladd’s ‘ Philosophy of Knowledge,’ 
pp. xv, 614, in ‘The Critical Review,’ 1897, 
pp. 83-85. 
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Review of Prof. Ladd’s ‘ Theory of Reality,’ pp. xv, 
556, in ‘ The Critical Review,’ 1899, pp. 322-324. 

Review of Prof. A. Dorner’s ‘ Grundriss der Dogmen- 
geschichte,’ pp. xi, 648, in ‘ The Critical Review,’ 

~ 1900, pp. 130-137. 

Review of Canon Low’s ‘ The Old Faith and the New 
Philosophy,’ in ‘ Queen’s Quarterly,’ Canada, 1900. 

Review of ‘Cranmer and the English Reformation,’ 

‘by A. D. Innes, M.A., Scholar of Oriel College, 
Oxford, pp. xix, 199, in ‘ International Journal 
of Ethics,’ 1901, pp. 258, 259. 

Review of ‘ Wesley and Methodism,’ by F. J. Snell, 
M.A. (Oxon.), pp. x, 243, in the ‘ International 
Journal of Ethics,’ 1901, pp. 259-260. 

Review of ‘ Christianity and Mythology,’ by John 
M. Robertson, M.A., pp. xviii, 484, in the ‘ Inter- 
national Journal of Ethies,’ 1901, pp. 392-397. 

‘ The Philosophy of Religion in England and America,’ 
by Prof. A. Caldecott, pp. xvi, 434, in the ‘ Inter- 
national Journal of Ethics,’ 1902, pp. 405-409. 

‘* British Philosophy of Religion.’”? Review of ‘ Die 
gegenwartigen Richtungen der Religions-Philo- 
sophie in England,’ by Dr N. H. Marshall, pp. 
vii, 136, in the ‘ Expository Times,’ 1902, pp. 
262-263. 

“Two Great Dogmatic Systems.’ Review of ‘ Die 
erkenntnistheoretischen und metaphysischen 
Grundlagen der dogmatischen Systeme von A. E. 
Biedermann und BR. A. Lipsius,’ by Urban Fleisch, 
pp. iv, 204, in the ‘ Expository Times,’ 1902, pp. 
358-359. 

Review of Prof. Muirhead’s ‘ Philosophy and Life,’ 
pp. 274, in the ‘ International Journal of Ethics,’ 
1903, pp. 385-388. 

Review of Prof. R. Mackintosh’s ‘ Hegel and Hegelian- 
ism,’ in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1903, pp. 584-585. 

* Recent Studies in Kant.” Review of ‘ “ Kant ” 
Naturgesetze Natur und Gotteserkennen,’ by 
Prof. Dr L. Weis, pp. viii, 257, in ‘ Expository 

Times,’ 1903, pp. 502-503. 
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“Recent Studies in Kant.” Review of ‘ Kant’s 
Philosophie der Geschichte,’ by Fritz Medicus, 
pp. 82, ‘ Expository Times,’ 1903, pp. 503-504. 

Prof. Flint’s ‘ Agnosticism,’ noticed in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1903, p. 583. 

“Psychology in Conflict.” Review of ‘ Psycholo- 
gismus oder Anti-psychologismus,’ by Dr Karl 
Heim, pp. vi, 159, in the ‘ Expository Times,’ 
1903, pp. 326-327. 

Prof. Orr’s ‘Hume,’ noticed in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1903. 

Review of Prof. Busse’s ‘ Geist und Kérper, Seele und 
Leib,’ pp. x, 488, in ‘ The Critical Review,’ 1903, 
pp. 223-226. 

Review of Rt. Hon. R. B. Haldane’s Gifford Lectures 
on ‘The Pathway to Reality,’ pp. xix, 316, for 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 176-178. 

Review of ‘ Spinoza’s Political and Ethical Philosophy,’ 
by R. A. Duff, M.A., pp. xii, 516, for ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 178-179. 

Review of Prof. Laurie’s ‘ Scottish Philosophy in its 
National Development,’ pp. viii, 344, for the 
‘International Journal of Ethics,’ 1904, pp. 390- 
394. 

Review of Prof. A. Dorner’s ‘Grundriss der Religions- 
philosophie,’ pp. xviii, 448, in ‘The Critical 
Review,’ 1904, pp. 52-57. 

Review of ‘ Principia Ethica,’ by G. E. Moore, Fellow 
of Trin. Coll., Cambridge, pp. xxvii, 232, in the 
* Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 375-377. 

Review of ‘The Categories,’ by Dr J. H. Stirling, 
pp. 158, in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 377- 
379. 

Review of Prof. E. Caird’s ‘Evolution of Theology 
in the Greek Philosophers,’ vol. i. pp. xvii, 382, 
vol. ii. pp. xi, 377, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1904, pp. 579-587. 

Review of Lord Haldane’s ‘Pathway to Reality,’ 
second series, pp. xxvii, 275, in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 784-788. 
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Review of ‘ Selections from the Literature of Theism,’ 
by Profs. Caldecott and Mackintosh, in the ‘ In- 
ternational Journal of Ethics,’ 1905, pp. 247- 
250; also in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 

~ 177-178. 

Review of ‘History of European Thought in the 

Nineteenth Century,’ vol. i. pp. xiv, 458, vol. ii. 
_ pp. xiii, 807, by Dr J. T. Merz, in ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 174-177. 

Review of ‘ Faith and Knowledge,’ by Dr W. RB. Inge, 
pp. x, 292, in ‘The International Journal of 
Ethies,’ 1905, pp. 385-388 ; also in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 380-382. 

Review of Prof. Flint’s ‘Philosophy as Scientia 
Scientiarum,’ pp. x, 340, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 378-380. 

Review of ‘ Positivistische Begriindung des philoso- 
phischen Strafrechts,’ by Bruno Stern, pp. 97, 
in the ‘ International Journal of Ethics,’ 1905, 
pp. 115-117. 

Review of Prof. C. Read’s ‘Metaphysics of Nature,’ 
pp. viii, 354, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1905, 
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‘Holborn Review,’ 1911, pp. 283-293, 
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Article on “The Rule of Faith” (Critique of Prof. 
W. P. Paterson’s work), in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1913, pp. 301-312. 

Article on “ Protestantism and Catholicism: Two 
Methods even more than Two Religions,” in the 
‘Constructive Quarterly,’ 1913, pp. 692-710. 

An Appreciation of the Theological Works of Rev. 
Dr T. Whitelaw, by request of ‘ The Kilmarnock 
Standard,’ 1914. 

Paper (with Portrait) on “‘ Creed and Theology,” in 
vol. on ‘The Church, the People, and the Age,’ 
by request of Messrs Funk & Wagnalls, New 
York, 1914, pp. 278-290. 

Statement on “ Immortality,” by request of ‘ The 
Christian Commonwealth,’ 1914, p. 113, Dec. no. 

Article on ‘A Great Philosophical Theologian ” 
(Prof. Flint, D.D., LU.D.), in the ‘ Holborn 
Review,’ 1915. 

Article on ‘‘ Clement of Alexandria” (Critique of 
Prof. J. Patrick’s work), in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1915, pp. 298-307. 

Notes on “‘ The Unseen World,” by request of ‘ The 
Christian Commonwealth,’ 1915, Dec. no. 

Critical Notes on “Some Methods of Theological 
Criticism ’’ (Critique of Dr G. Galloway’s ‘ Phil- 
osophy of Religion ’), in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1916, pp. 149-154. 


VI. THEOLOGICAL REVIEWS. 


Review of Prof. G. F. Wright’s ‘ Scientific Aspects of 
Christian Evidences,’ pp. vii, 362, in ‘The 
Critical Review,’ 1898, pp. 193-194. 

Review of Dr Matheson’s ‘ Studies in the Portrait of 
Christ,’ pp. x, 326, in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ and 
‘Pres. and Ref. Review,’ 1900. 

Dr G. Matheson’s ‘ Representative Men of the Bible,’ 
noticed in ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1903, p. 583. 
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Review of Prof. J. Denney’s ‘Death of Christ,’ in 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1903, pp. 583-584. 

Review of ‘The Fatherhood of God,’ by Dr J. 8. 
Lidgett, pp. xxiv, 427, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 175-176. 

Review of ‘Introduction to the Early History of 
Christian Doctrine,’ by J. F. Bethune-Baker, 
B.D., Fellow and Dean of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, pp. xxii, 436, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 373-374. 

Review of ‘ Studies in Theology,’ by P. H. Wicksteed 
and Dr J. B. Carpenter, pp. 343, in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 374-375. 

Review of ‘Pro Fide: a Defence of Natural and 
Revealed Religion,’ by C. Harris, B.D., Lecturer 
in St David’s College, Lampeter, pp. xv, 571, in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 788-790. 

Notes on “The True Vocation of the Pulpit,” in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1906, pp. 173-175. 

Notes on “ The Ecclesiastical Situation in Scotland,” 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1906, pp. 175-176. 
Review of ‘The Representative Men of the New 
Testament,’ by Rev. G. Matheson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.B.S.E., pp. viii, 367, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 

Sacra,’ 1906, pp. 170-172. 

Review of Prof. Sanday’s ‘Criticism of the Fourth 
Gospel,’ pp. xvi, 268, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1906, pp. 372-373. 

Review of ‘Rests by the River,’ by G. Matheson, 
D.D., LL.D., F.RS.E., pp. xvi, 367, in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1906, pp. 558-560. 

Review of ‘Studies in the Sermon on the Mount,’ 
by Rev. the Hon. EH. Lyttleton, M.A., pp. x, 
392, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1907, pp. 187- 
188. 

Review of ‘Essays on Some Theological Questions of 
the Day,’ by Members of the University of 
Cambridge, edited by Prof. Swete, D.D., pp. 
xiii, 599, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1907, pp. 
188-190. 
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Review of Prof. A. Dorner’s ‘Die Entstehung der 
Christlichen Glaubenslehren,’ pp. xi, 315, in “ The 
Expository Times,’ 1907, pp. 303-304. 

Review of ‘ Christian Theism and Spiritual Monism,’ 
by W. L. Walker, pp. viii, 484, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1907, pp. 389-391. 

Review of Prof. Moulton’s ‘Grammar of New Testa- 
ment Greek,’ pp. xx, 284, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1907, pp. 398-399. 

Review of ‘ Christian Reunion: the Ecclesia of God,’ 
by Frank Spence, pp. xv, 352, in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1909. 

Review of ‘A Modernist’s Letters to His Holiness 
Pope Pius X.,’ pp. xx, 280, in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie,’ 1911. 

Review of Dr T. Whitelaw’s ‘The Old Lamp,’ pp. x, 
268, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1912, p. 536. 
Review of H. H. Gowen’s ‘Folk Lore of the Old 
Testament,’ pp. 18, in ‘Jour. of the Royal Asiatic 

Soc.,’ Jan. 1922, p. 125. 

Review of H. H. Gowen’s ‘ Eschatology of the Old 
Testament,’ pp. 14, in ‘Jour. of the Royal 
Asiatic Soc.,’ Jan. 1922, p. 125. 

Review of H. H. Gowen’s ‘ Colour Terms of the Old 
Testament,’ pp. 12, in ‘ Jour. of the Royal Asiatic 
Soc.,’ Jan. 1922, pp. 125-126. 

Review of ‘ Mithraism and Christianity,’ by L. Patter- 
son, M.A., pp. ix, 102, in ‘Jour. of the Royal 
Asiatic Soc.,’ Jan. 1923, pp. 142-143. 

Review of ‘ Rabindranath Tagore,’ by E. J. Thomp- 
son, B.A., M.C., pp. xi, 112, in ‘Jour. of the 
Royal Asiatic Soc.,’ Jan. 1923, p. 143. 


VII. LITERARY ARTICLES AND PAPERS. 


“The Philosophy of Tennyson.” Lecture, 1892. 
Published, 1896. 

‘“‘ Emerson as a Thinker.”” Lecture, 1893. Published, 
1896. 
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“The Mind of Dante.’ Lecture, 1894. Published, 
1896. 

“The Philosophy of Faust.’ Lecture, 1895. Pub- 

. lished, 1896. 

Article on “Romanticism and Religion,” in the 
‘Prim. Meth. Quarterly Review,’ London, 1899, 
pp. 450-456. 

Article on “Some Uses of Biography,” in the ‘ Prim. 
Meth. Quarterly Review,’ 1900, pp. 595-609. 
Article on “ The Spirit and Power of Robert Browning,”’ 
‘in ‘ The Preacher’s Magazine,’ London, 1901. 
Article: ‘‘ Verse Translations from Modern German 
Poetry,’ in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1902, pp. 

_ 162-168. 
Prof. G. F. Wright, D.D., LL.D. : ‘ Charming 
translations.” 

Article on “Italian Poetry of our Time,” in the 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1903, pp. 308-314. 

Article: “‘ More Translations of German Poetry,” in 
‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1903, pp. 480-486. 

G. Matheson, D.D., LL.D. : “ You are a charm- 
ing translator.” 

Article on “ Latin and German Hymns as Poetry,”’ 
in the ‘Prim. Meth. Quarterly Review,’ 1905, 
pp. 577-584. 

Article entitled ‘“‘ A Garland of Original Verse,” in 
the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 685-697. 

Article: ‘‘ Milton on the Nativity,” in the ‘ Prim. 
Meth. Quarterly Review,’ 1906, pp. 397-404. 

Article on ‘‘ Hamlet as Thinker,” in the ‘ Prim Meth. 
Quart. Review,’ 1906, pp. 577-584. 

Article on ‘‘ The Contribution of Greek Literature to 
the World’s Religious Thought,’ in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1907, pp. 443-463. 

Article on “The Poetry of Lowell,” in the ‘ Prim. 
Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1908. 

Article on ‘‘ The Poetry of Petrarch,” in the ‘ Prim. 
Meth. Quart. Review,’ 1909. 

Article on “‘ Epic and Lyric Poetry,” in the ‘ Biblio- 
theca Sacra,’ 1909, pp. 639-650. 
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“The Romantic Movement in European Literature.” 
Lecture, 1909. Published, 1912. 

Article on “ The Genius of Browning,” in the ‘ Holborn 
Review,’ 1910, pp. 22-35. 

Article on “ Literary Criticism and Creation,” in the 
‘Holborn Review,’ 1912, pp. 402-409. 

Article on “The Claims of Comparative Literature,” 
in the ‘ Holborn Review,’ 1913, pp. 209-218. 
Article entitled “‘ An Italian Psychologist’s Studies 
in Shakespeare,” in the ‘ Holborn Review,’ Oct. 

1915. 

Discussion: ‘‘ Goethe as Man of Letters ” (reply to 
the Article on ‘‘ Goethe Re-Studied,”’ by Sir 
George Douglas, Bart., in the ‘Hibbert Journal’), 
in the ‘ Holborn Review,’ 1919. 


VIII. LITERARY REVIEWS. 


Review of ‘The Literatures of Modern Europe,’ by 
M. Edwardes, pp. 532, in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 
1908. 

Review of ‘Poetry and the Individual,’ by H. B. 
Alexander, Ph.D., pp. x, 240, in the ‘ Zeitschrift 
fiir Philosophie,’ 1909, pp. 116-117. 

Review of Andrew Lang’s ‘ History of English Litera- 
ture from Beowulf to Swinburne,’ pp. xxi, 689, 
in the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra,’ 1912, pp. 718-720. 

Review of ‘The Symbolism of Voltaire’s Novels,’ 
by Dr W. BR. Price, pp. vi, 269, in the ‘ Archiv 
fiir Geschichte der Philosophie,’ 1913, p. 394. 

Review of Prof. T. W. Hunt’s ‘English Literary 
Miscellany,’ vol. i. pp. xiv, 320, vol. ii. pp. xv, 
ok in the ‘Holborn Review,’ July 1914, pp. 
436-437. 
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IX. PAMPHLETS AND PAPERS ON SCIENCE. 


Pamphlet on “The Geology of Ayrshire,” Glasgow, 
1890, pp. 31. Described by Sir A. Geikie as 
* excellent.” 

Pamphlet on “Some Basic Dykes in Ayrshire,” 
Glasgow, 1891, pp. 14. Described by late Duke 
of Argyll, author of ‘ Reign of Law,’ &c., as “ very 

_ interesting.” 

Pamphlet on ‘“‘ Recent Developments of Geological 
Science in Britain,” Glasgow, 1891, pp. 12. 
Enlarged as Scientific Society Lecture, Kilmar- 
nock, 1900; revised and communicated to the 
Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, 1910. 

Article on “The Development of Scientific Thought 
in the Nineteenth Century,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1904, pp. 47-54. (Substance of Lecture, 
Kilmarnock, 1903.) 

“A Personal Study of the Geology of Niagara.”’ With 
four Geological Maps. Scientific Society Lecture, 
Kilmarnock, 1901. Revised and communicated 
to the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, 
1906, but not otherwise published. 

“The Geology of Mull.” Paper communicated to 
the Norfolk and Norwich Naturalists’ Society, 
1910, but not otherwise published. 

Critical Notes : Prof. Hugo de Vries on ‘ The Mutation 
Theory,’ vol. ii, pp. viii, 683, in the ‘ Archiv f. 
system. Philosophie,’ 1912, pp. 478. 

Note.—Chief Paper on Science is Chap. vii. of 
the ‘System ’ on “ The Philosophy of Science.” 


X. PAPERS ON ART. 


Article on “Theology and Art,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1905, pp. 474-483. 
Article entitled “L’Art, comme Htude religieuse et 
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historique,” in ‘La Nouvelle France,’ Quebec, 
1905, pp. 12, as reprint. 

Note.—Chief Paper on Art is Chap. viii. of the 
“System ’ on “‘ The Philosophy of Art.” 


XI. PAMPHLETS AND GENERAL PAPERS. 


“ Christianity and Modern Culture,” Edinburgh, 
1898, pp. 28. Graciously accepted by the late 
Queen Victoria. 

“Canada: Its Commerce, its Colleges, and its 
Churches,” London, 1900, pp. 24. Received the 
thanks of Her Majesty the late Queen Victoria, 
and of His Excellency the Governor-General of 
Canada (Lord Minto). 

Obituary Notice of Rev. George Matheson, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. Published in the ‘ Proceedings 
of the Royal Society of Edinburgh,’ 1906. 

Article: ‘“ Reflections in Rome,” in the ‘ Bibliotheca 
Sacra,’ 1908, pp. 711-722. 

Contribution to ‘Ccnobium Almanac’ vol. (Italian), 
1909, by request; also to vols. 1910, 1911, and 
1912, by request. 

Statement as to the “War” and its “ End,” by 
request, ‘The Christian Commonwealth,’ 1917, 
Dec. no., p. 144. 


Journals included in the foregoing Bibliography 
are the ‘ Archiv fiir Geschichte der Philosophie ’ 
(Berlin), ‘Archiv fir systematische Philosophie ’ 
(Berlin), ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Philosophie ’ (Leipzig), ‘ The 
Hibbert Journal ’ (London), ‘ Mind ’ (London), ‘ The 
Philosophical Review ’ (America), ‘Review de Meta- 
physique et de Morale ’ (Paris), ‘Nuovo Convito ’ 
(Rome), the ‘Revue Neo-Scolastique ’ (Louvain), 
‘The International Journal of Ethics’ (America), 
‘The Monist ’ (America), ‘Proceedings of the Aris- 
totelian Society ’ (London), the ‘ Bibliotheca Sacra ’ 
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(America), ‘The London Quarterly Review,’ ‘ The 
Constructive Quarterly’ (America), ‘The Critical 
Review ’ (Edinburgh), ‘ The Thinker ’ (London), ‘ The 
Princeton Theological Review ’ (America), ‘ The Hol- 
born Review’ (London), ‘The Presbyterian and 
Reformed Review ’ (America), ‘ The Expository Times ’ 
(Edinburgh), the ‘Ccnobium’ (Lugano), ‘La Nou- - 
velle France’ (Canada), ‘The Primitive Methodist 
Quarterly Review ’ (London), ‘ Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society ’ (London), ‘ Proceedings of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh,’ ‘ Queen’s Quarterly ’ (Canada), 
‘ Queen’s University Journal ’ (Canada), ‘ The Preach- 
er’s Magazine’ (London), Calendars of The Associ- 
ated Theological Colleges, British and Colonial, the 
‘Conobium Almanac’ (Lugano), ‘The Christian 
Commonwealth ’ (London), ‘The Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Magazine,’ ‘ The Kilmarnock Standard.’ 
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CHAPTER VI. 


MISCELLANEOUS INTELLECTUAL INTERESTS AND 
ACTIVITIES. 


My work as philosopher, theologian, and author, did 
not exhaust my intellectual interests and activities, 
though it engaged my main strength and highest 
powers. I found sanity and Strength of mind in 
variety of intellectual associations and pursuits. 
Nothing is more ridiculously weak in Specialised per- 
sons than, through shallow dread of Sciolism, to give 
way to the provincialism of thought and insularity 
of mind, whereby it is deemed a virtue to allow whole 
departments of thought and inquiry to remain a 
sealed book to one. Thus, the profound metaphysician 
has thoughtlessly set down to his credit that he igs 
crassly ignorant of any and every science, as though 
sable and arrogant ignorance could ever be part of 
any thinking man’s mental outfit. Tis a Strange 
part of attachment to one’s own specialisms to desire 
to be ignorant of all other branches of knowledge, 
and, even in those Specialisms, to restrict the mind 
so exclusively to some special fragment or segment 
of the study, that the mind becomes ag dreary and 
monotonous as a desert, and as rigid as a rod of iron. 
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Verily, life’s intellectual banquet carries little in it 
for some people. As if one needed anything but the 
Goethean power to put one’s whole nature into each 
and every study for the time being. The unity in 
diversity which marks the cosmos itself, is reflected 
in the microcosm of man’s mind, with its cravings, 
scientific, speculative, esthetic, and practical. Though 
universality of talent may be a perfectly chimerical 
thing, yet one’s intellectual sympathies may par- 
take of a cosmopolite character, and one’s elevation 
of thought may be such as to command an intelligent 
appreciation of all studies and things. And indeed 
this is necessary, if one is to realise life as any com- 
plete and rounded whole—the fine and famous Bios 
Téxevos of ancient philosophic thought. Many good 
things has one learned or done in those moments 
perdus when one has been “at the grass : levat 
lassitudinem laboris mutatio is a wise and ancient 
saying, embodying the beneficial effects of change of 
intellectual occupation. Not the most minute or 
learned or technical monograph, that man can write, 
need cause a specialisation so excessive or exclusive, 
as to mean renunciation of all wider and more varied 
cultural interest. To think so is not only to harbour 
the most baleful of superstitions, at once cause and 
effect of needless and discreditable limitation, but to 
deprive the specialisation itself of the necessary fresh- 
ness and flexibility of mind, and so of the greatest 
richness of result. The one thing needful is, to main- 
tain the central and specialised interest, as that to 
which the mind ever comes back from all variety. 
It was thus I always came back myself to philosophy. 
I have no reason to think any versatility I may have 
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possessed greater than that with which my intellectual 
and literary friends credited me; that has been 
sufficiently great; and I never coveted any versa- 
tility so great as to be my philosophical undoing. I 
say this because, though a philosopher cannot have 
too much learning, yet there is reason to believe that 
in the case, for example, of Sir Wiliiam Hamilton, 
facile princeps among Scottish philosophers in point 
of learning, his acquisitive Strength drew off some- 
what from his powers of independent thought and 
constructive intellect. That “the learning of many 
things does not bring forth mind ” is a truth as old 
a8 Heraclitus. Yet there is no limit to the way in 
which thought and learning may be perfectly con- 
joined, as we shall see presently. Though I have had 
my severe specialisms, and poured my main strength 
into philosophy and theology—the former always 
more as the years wore on—yet my nature always 
rose—earlier or later—in rebellion against the chilling 
influences and dwarfing effects of mere—which is to 
say, defective—specialism, and craved enrichment in 
diverse modes or channels. Nor have I ever been 
able for very long to allow the abstract occupations 
or processes of intellect to stifle or silence the pre- 
possessions of the soul, if so be my growth might be 
left symmetrical, and exalted, rich-veined humanity 
be made possible. Man’s life, as Emerson insisted (in 
‘Experience ’), is made up of those two elements, 
power and form, and the due proportion of these 
must be resolutely maintained, so that neither shall 
outrun the other. But our detailed Specialisms are 
apt so to absorb and engrogs us, that we lose our view 
of Life-in-the-Whole—that power of survey which has 
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been expressively termed Ueber-sichtlichkeit. If we 
take any of the greatest geniuses of recent times— 
a Helmholtz, a Virchow, a Darwin, a Kelvin—we 
shall find that their powers of generalising grew with 
their command of wide spheres of science. 

Thus I came, in certain ways and measures, to do 
work also as literary critic, as historical critic, as 
reviewer, and as one interested in artistic and scientific 
developments. For I never found any good reason 
why, with every severity of specialism, one should 
not indulge a certain sublime epicureanism of the 
mind. Le temps c’est la vie tersely expresses an im- 
portant truth, but time is infinitely elastic; and the 
cumulative value of the fractional parts of time I 
have all through life keenly appreciated. Almost 
since boyhood, I have been as economical of Time 
for intellectual ends as Theophrastus or Mark Patti- 
son, with his insatiable desire for time-element. My 
work in the departments just specified has been 
chronicled in the Bibliographical List already given. 
My earlier interests set strongly in favour of science, 
as my Papers on Science will show, but were, in 
poetic literatures, equally keen. Not, however, that 
I meant either of them to dominate philosophy or 
theology: they were collateral studies. Geological 
and biological developments interested me most 
among the movements of the special sciences, but it 
will be observed that the European developments of 
the sciences in general, and, in special, the Philosophy 
of Science, attracted my attention in a particular 
degree. Of it, I have elsewhere said, ‘I come back 
to note that, despite the instability of scientific 
values, thought must find such an approach to con- 
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stancy that science, and a philosophy of science, must 
be possible. For the world of change is no aimless 
and unmeaning flux: the lines of the changing real 
are marked by comparative regularities, relatively 
invariable rapports, and general meaningfulness. Hence 
the possibility of science, and the direction to be 
found init. It is the task of philosophy to co-ordinate 
the results of the special sciences, and provide a 
higher synthesis of science and common knowledge. 
It is obviously only philosophy, viewed as objective, 
that can undertake, or accomplish, this vast and 
difficult task, and reduce the manifold scientific 
generalisations to ultimate metaphysical unity.” 
(From “The Philosophy of Science” in my ‘ Phil- 
osophical System,’ pp. 348-349.) But literary criti- 
cism attracted me still more. I was never able to 
see why a philosopher might not also be a literary 
critic, if only as a welcome relief from the prosaic 
dulness of much philosophical and theological writ- 
ing. Paul Janet says that Fénelon, though “one 
of the keenest and boldest thinkers ” in the history 
of French philosophy, was yet a literary critic of the 
“first order,” and Croce, in our own time, has suc- 
cessfully concerned himself with literary criticism, as 
well as with philosophy. Besides other Critiques, I 
published four volumes of Essays in literary criticism, 
with, I believe, enriching result to my intellectual 
development. In ‘ Essays Literary and Philosoph- 
ical’ (1896), the one on Dante found high favour 
with the late Right Hon. W. B. Gladstone, M.P., 
&c., and the one on Faust with the late eminent 
literary critic, Prof. B. Dowden, LL.D., D.C.L., 
Litt.D.; also, with a distinguished trans-Atlantic 
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Editor who wrote in his Paper that “the brilliant 
Essay on Faust cannot be too highly praised.” Of 
my ‘New Essays: Literary and Philosophical ’ 
(1912), Prof. Dowden wrote that the volume con- 
tains the “‘ results of a vast sweep of study,” in which 
“the work of the literary critic is constantly sup- 
ported by the work of the philosophic thinker.” The 
‘Academy ’ (London) critic wrote that the Essays 
were “excellent”? and “well written,” while the 
‘Scotsman ’ critic said they were “‘ animated through- 
out by a full enthusiasm for what is best in Litera- 
ture, and by a cultured insight into the power and 
significance of the writers dealt with.” The subjects 
were Greek, Romantic (on the European scale), 
Italian, and English. In the opening chapter, on 
‘Poetry and Philosophy,” I remarked, “ Disparate 
as poetic and philosophic activities are seen to be, 
there is no need to wish the world’s impoverishment 
by their blending or fusion, were such a thing pos- 
sible. We can surely allow the serene and lofty 
wisdom, the large and luminous contemplation, of 
the poet’s clairvoyant soul—we can surely allow the 
fruit of his outlook upon a calm and infinite world, 
to stand beside the philosopher’s critical and recon- 
structive products, paving the path that leads to 
universal synthesis” (chap. i. pp. 5-6). But the 
chapters that cost me most were those on ‘“* The 
Contribution of Greek Literature to the World’s 
Religious Thought,” and “The Romantic Movement 
in European Literature.” But all the subjects were 
chosen because of the fascination they held for me. 
The ‘ Expository Times ’ (of which Rev. Dr Hastings 
was Editor) spoke of the “ difficult ” subjects of the 
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work as “handled” in a “scientific spirit,” by “a 
man who has a thorough knowledge of the problems 
of philosophy, and of the attempts, great and small, 
that have been made to solve them.’’ Of my ‘ Literary 
Essays ’ (1912), the critic of the ‘ Glasgow Herald ’ 
wrote: “ All the philosophical acumen, wide acquaint- 
ance with, and knowledge of, the trend of modern 
Literature evidenced in his ‘ New Essays,’ Dr Lindsay 
displays in this volume also.” The London ‘ Times ’ 
spoke of it as the work of one “who has made his 
mark as a thinker and theologian.” Of my ‘ Critical 
Essay on European Literature ’ (1913), the critic of 
the ‘Glasgow Herald’ declared, “As in previous 
books, Dr Lindsay shows an almost uncanny sweep 
of knowledge.” The first Essay in the work was on 
“The Claims of Comparative Literature,” a most 
interesting subject which has always seemed to me 
strangely neglected by many of the most thoughtful 
students of Literature. Towards its close, I said: 
‘““The variety involved in the ‘ comparative ’ method 
of study does not, vast as it is, destroy the ultimate 
unity of literature. Rather, such unity, with its 
harmony, proportion, balance, symmetry, presup- 
poses such variety within the unity. This unity in 
variety seems to be, in truth, derived from what we 
know of ideal personality. Underlying all variant 
forms of style and expression, exist reason, truth, 
intelligence, as one. The ‘ thaumaturgic power of 
thought’ is the great reality which finds fitting 
embodiment in those literatures of which we have 
spoken. Thought is the fundamental factor in Litera- 
ture no less than it ig in Philosophy ” (pp. 25-26). 
The second Essay on “ Literary Criticism and Crea- 
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tion,” insisted that “no catholicity of criticism in 
respect of related provinces, linguistic, philosophic, 
sociological, can be allowed to rob the final judgments 
or ‘determinations of criticism of their personal and 
literary distinctiveness ” (p. 53). These works were 
based ‘on as extensive study of all the chief literatures 
of urope as I could possibly make. I could not 
otherwise have written on Comparative Literature., 
The able Editor of ‘The Holborn Review ’ (then the 
Rev. H. B. Kendall, B.A.) wrote regarding some of 
these Papers which had appeared in that Journal, that 
“the breadth of view, analytic power, and encyclo- 
pedic knowledge, evident in these Articles, is remark- 
able.” Two more recent Articles in literary criticism 
were those in the ‘ London Quarterly Review ’ (1919), 
entitled “‘ Philosophical Influences in Modern English 
Literature,” and ‘“‘ Philosophical Influences in Modern 
French and German Literature.” 

Great biographical, including, of course, auto- 
biographical, literature was always a favourite occu- 
pation with me, as being one of the richest sources of 
inspiration in life, revealing the variety of human 
principles of action, and the complexity of human 
motive. Biography inspires, for example, when it 
shews us a Sainte-Beuve so superior to self-seeking 
as, with eyes open, to break with the ruling coterie 
in the Academy, with the University, with the salons, 
and with the literary Press, and emerge a great and 
triumphant figure—a servant of truth in his own 
way, a8 he himself said, an Aquinas, after a sort, of 
his century in comprehension, if not in tranquillity 
and centralised aim. Or it inspires when it reveals 
a Proclus, an Aquinas, an Albertus Magnus, a Hegel, 
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a Comte, a Spencer, despising delights and living 
laborious days, that each in his own way—the way 
of architectonic genius—might upbuild the fabric of 
truth called system. And it inspires when it shews 
us a Renan, neither critic nor philosopher, but genius 
of rare distinction, historic and artistic, pursuing, 
with whatsoever imperfections, the intellectual ideals, 
which he had formed, through fifty years of patient 
and minute research. In these and a thousand other 
instances, Biography—I am now thinking chiefly of 
intellectual biographies—discovers to us the nobility, 
the heroism, the greatness, of the intellectual life, 
without which discoveries the world were infinitely 
poorer and drearier than it is. I learned what I 
could from all the great biographies that were ever 
written, and something from many that were not 
particularly great. Nor did fiction go without a 
place in my intellectual interests. Verse translation 
was a favourite by-work of mine; many of these 
from the German have been published, but of the 
others—from the Greek, Latin, French, Italian, 
Spanish—only a few have been so used, the remainder 
having subserved their purpose, that of self-culture. 
I think I may truly say that a scholar’s love for 
letters, for their own sake, has been a constant and 
steadily increasing fact all through my life, and has 
co-existed, though not always in the same degree, 
with all the reflective engrossments I have known as 
a thinker. Hence I found as much to interest and 
stimulate me in the Memoirs of a pure Scholar like 
Prof. Ingram Bywater, of Oxford, as in the Memoirs 
of some recent pure thinkers. But if, for so many 
years, I have lived, like Mark Pattison, “‘ wholly for 
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study,” I was saved from seeking an impossible self- 
perfection by constant communication of the results 
of my thought and study to the great Journals of 
two Continents, and by the reception of the results 
of others. My seclusion seemed always peopled with 
many mind-presences, and the thought-world was to 
me a very real world. It is odd, in tis connection, 
that the ideal of the scholar should be so rarely con- 
joined with that of the thinker, in relatively perfect 
degree: in philosophy, they were so in Aristotle and 
in Hegel; in theology, they were in Origen and in 
Calvin. But original insight and constructive genius, — 
rather than learning, were the distinguishing features 
of Plato, Leibniz, Kant, and other philosophers that 
might be named. This is not meant to suggest any- 
thing so absurd as that these, and many other phil- 
osophers, were not men of high degrees of learning, 
but merely that systematic genius, architectonic skill, 
and piercing insight, were the outstanding features 
of their work, rather than displays of technical learn- 
ing. I think the work I did as a philosophical critic 
or reviewer—not small in quantity—was often hardly 
less important than my own positive work—certainly 
it was not less needful—and I did not fail of testi- 
monies from leading philosophers to the value, cour- 
age, cogency, and pungency of my critical work; it 
was always responsibly, fearlessly, and conscientiously 
done, at any rate, and, wherever possible, praisefully 
too. The pleasure of praising is certainly here the 
greatest pleasure of all. 

What interest I have taken in Art has been chiefly 
critical and historical, not technical in its pretensions 
to any noteworthy degree. But the professional artist 
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is apt to lose something of insight because prone to 
think too exclusively in terms of technique, and, at 
any rate, I found Art most fascinating and enriching, 
as a critical exercise and source of suggestion in vari- 
ous European galleries which I visited, and in which 
I spent a good deal of time. My interest has centred 
largely, though far from exclusively, in great Art, 
as affording the finest field for such tasks and tastes. 
I have been guided by what German thought in our 
time, under the lead of Lipps and Volkelt, takes to 
be the key of esthetic emotion, and calls Einfihlung, 
that is to say, an auto-projection or sympathetic 
identification of one’s self with the inner life of the 
objects presented. My study of Art has, of course, 
been conjoined to much philosophy study of works 
on Asthetics, as is evidenced in my writings. The 
Philosophy of Art has been the highest of my studies 
in the line of esthetic cultivation, and has been 
Specifically dealt with in some of my Papers. As I 
have said elsewhere, “Our own position is, then, 
that the free creative spirit—and it is the spirit that 
is here our philosophical concern—is the very soul 
of the artist’s work, motived as that is by the sense 
of esthetic beauty. His distinctive work is that of 
creation: he adds some new reality to the universe, 
and makes it richer. The higher movement is instinc- 
tive, and there is no absurd compelling of art for 
morality’s sake. There is, so to speak, a background 
of moral consciousness which, while leaving Art free, 
insures that the good shall not be sacrificed to beauty. 
Ideal Art never is, but always is to be, and esthetic 
satisfaction is so framed as at once to reflect and to 
minister towards the developmental whole of per- 
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sonality. There is, indeed, no ideal world but that 
which is built up through personality ; there is no 
personality but has, for its function, to be sharer, 
according to capacity, of the creativeness of the ideal ; 
and there is no personality but has the possibility to 
enrich the world with beauty unforeseen.” (From 
“The Philosophy of Art” in my ‘ Philosophical 
System,’ p. 367.) And again: ‘“‘ Art means concrete 
expression, and the positive value of its beauty is 
bound up with the reality value of the objects. There 
must be qualities or properties metaphysically or 
ontologically present in things which render art or 
beauty objectively existent to our esthetic percep- 
tions ; xsthetical ideals must have their Ground ; but 
this objectivity of beauty or art is not, for our Ideal- 
ism, to be conceived in any absolute way, but as 
relative to a perceiving subject.” (Ibid. pp. 369-370.) 
Much more is there said on the subject, on which I 
cannot now dwell. 

In all the miscellaneous intellectual interests and 
activities I may have known, I was still and always, 
however indirectly or at times unconsciously, seeking 
to realise the greatness of the intellectual life. That 
greatness lies in the fact that the intellectual life, 
especially in its spiritual setting, makes, more than 
aught else in the world, for the realisation of what 
is best in us, and is its own end and reward. The 
passion of thought and knowledge, which makes up 
the strength of the intellectual life in us, tends to 
what is universal, and raises us above being sub- 
merged by transient and particular interests. But 
this means nothing abstract, but rather the actual 
perfection and satisfaction of what is highest in our 
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nature. And why not so, when the universe itself 
is one of thought, a gigantic network of meanings, 
being, in fact, the concrete thought of God, while for 
us thought is the corresponding and all-comprehend- 
ing reality ? But such thought or knowledge cannot 
even momentarily be conceived apart from accom- 
panying feeling and volition, for not otherwise could 
thought become a complete expression of the whole 
of reality, such as finds expression in art, science, 
morality, and religion. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


- 


CONCLUDING REFLECTIONS. 


I Am far enough from deluding myself with the notion 
or idea that the record now presented marks any 
limit of possibility, in respect of intellectual develop- 
ment. I only claim to have struck out a circle of 
thought, influence, and world-service, original enough 
in kind and range, to serve, in some sort, possibly, as 
an inspiration or incentive to others. What I feel 
bound to emphasise is that my life, though it has had 
its deep sorrows, disappointments, and depressions, 
has been an unspeakably happy one—full of unutter- 
able peace, rich in deep and tranquil happiness. I 
speak of a happiness founded on value. My life has 
been a fighting for new values—philosophic values, 
theistic values, personal values,—the values involved 
in the realisation of my continuous self-development. 
I felt myself capable of always higher value—in all 
the spheres of value—and strove to realise that higher 
standard or measure. The realisation was not wholly 
in my work, but still more in me. Dowered my life 
has been with success of the true sort, and it has not 
even gone without its mild ecstasies. Is such a life- 
experience, as already outlined in some of its varied 
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interests, deeper experiences, and manifold aspects, 
not something for which one may, and ought to, be 
profoundly grateful? Sat est viwisse, but, if the work 
had been another’s, I should have said, In magnis 
et voluisse sat est. If one has really lived, if I have 
had grace and wisdom to be profoundly letus sorte 
mea—happy in my lot—that should surely be enough. 
“That,” says Montaigne, “is not only the funda- 
mental, but the most illustrious of all your occupa- 
tions.” ‘‘ The great and glorious masterpiece of man 
is to know how to live to purpose ” (‘ Essays,’ vol. 
ili., ch. xiii., ““Of Experience’). If my life has ever 
known misgiving, it has been betimes in a fear lest 
too much receptivity obtained for my outlet, great 
as that has been. But that, too, I have long over- 
passed. Yet what could I at those times do? I 
could not violently burst the bonds of Providential 
circumstance or environment, and I did not feel any 
call to violate my own constitution or being. I could 
only believe, be true, work, and wait; and with 
every misgiving it cannot but be a profound satis- 
faction to feel that one has lived a fruitful and pro- 
gressive life, and borne a strenuous part, by every 
kind of publication, for three decades, in influencing 
the philosophical and religious thought of the time. 
Not that I was over-careful about usefulness in life, 
which is, indeed, a shallow and detestable mistake ; 
for a man’s life may be a thing of strength and beauty, 
of radiant joy and power, with very little of the 
role of set utility about it. I am speaking in the 
sense of Emerson’s words, “when the measure of 
greatness shall be usefulness in the highest sense— 
greatness consisting in truth, reference and goodwill.” 
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It was said by Goethe that “what one desires in 
youth, he possesses abundantly in age,” and this I 
literally found in the ample opportunities to follow 
out in life’s mature stages the deep-lying intellectual 
aspirations of my early life. I certainly agree with 
the sentiment attributed to Jowett of Balliol, that 
it is no illusion to reckon the last years of life as the 
most valuable and important. [If life is, intellectually, 
what it might and should be, it seems to me there 
are many and obvious reasons why it must be so. 
And, if age must come, one’s aim can still be ynpdoKxew 
S:Sacxouevos. And why not so, since Alschylus tells 
us that time itself, as it ages, teaches all things ? 
(‘ Prom. Vinct.,’i. 981.) But the continuance of time, 
says Plotinus, adds nothing to the happiness of the 
sage (‘Enn.,’ i. 5). For he finds, as Emerson puts 
the matter, in the present moment “the age of 
ages.” 

At least I have had, I may certainly say, ideals of 
intellectual and spiritual character which I never 
ceased to pursue: such ideals are, psychologically, 
ends of action to be realised by reflection and effort : 
my intellectual ideals were in firm and fast relation 
to my vital beliefs, in the manner previously described 
in this book. Nor do I think my life can be denied 
the unity of a work of art: the unified character— 
what is called the ‘‘ Hinlichkeit ’—of its intellectual 
and spiritual development does not to my mind 
admit of any doubt, for break of any real sort there 
has never been, though, of course, the advance of 
life has brought a necessary shifting of values. It 
was never dominated by anything sectional or partial ; 
and always more and more has it gotten clean away 
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from the particular, the provincial, the institutional, 
to the ampler ether, the diviner air, of the universal 
and the world-significant. Say that my life was 
bounded, determined, limited, by the character of 
my individuality ; the fact remains that that indi- 
viduality, on the side of its intellectual development, 
set always more steadfastly and naturally towards 
universality. Its development proceeded wholly from 
within, and was due to native mental energy and 
such world-stimulus and environment as befell me. 
Had stronger national claims been laid upon me, I 
should doubtless have responded in full strength to 
them, and would probably have missed much of the 
wider or international development. By the law of 
compensation, I have not gone without my reward, 
however inward and intellectual in character it may 
have been. I have felt always more deeply that 
there is no full, abiding satisfaction save in the world 
of ideas—the life of the mind—the sphere of the 
spirit. My life has been the complete triumph which 
the wise account it, or, as the Psalmist quaintly puts 
it, “ mine head has been lifted up above mine enemies,” 
because I had the insight to perceive, and the will to 
realise, that no loss, deprivation, or disappointment, 
need be taken as a limitation, but rather as a new 
gateway of opportunity. I have been well able to 
dispense with everything for gain of the peerless 
privilege of absolute leisure passed in studious winters 
and reading summers, always in charming surround- 
ings. All that the thinker and the scholar ask is, 
leisure and opportunity to pursue their loved tasks : 
labour is dearer to them than praise. Hobbes even 
said, “‘ leisure is the mother of philosophy.”? Emerson 
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said he could never ‘“‘even hear of personal vigour 
of any kind, great power of performance, without 
fresh resolution.”? That has been precisely my own 
experience, and I am not without hope that the 
record now given, such as it is, may have heartening 
and stimulus for some. For sometimes, as Dante 
said, “a little spark kindles a mighty flame.” 

I lay down this fragmentary and imperfect attempt 
to pourtray in part life’s development and experience 
with the poet’s words upon my lips and in my heart— 


“T have lived my life, and that which I have done, 
May He within Himself make pure !” 


Only one other word would I add, as marking the 
confession of my faith—albeit a faith which I do not 


pretend to have been, in all life’s moments, either — 


quite full or perfectly easy— 


“Let one more attest 
I have lived, seen God’s hand through a lifetime, and all was 
for best !” 
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